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CHAPTER XXVIL 

Oh, ever beauteous, ever friendly, tell 
Is it in Heaven a crime to love too well, 
To bear too tender or too fine a heart ? 

“Have you heard of this new prodigy whois ex- 
pected to-night ?” asked Mr. Sackville of Lord Dud- 
ley Vyvian some few days after the engagement of 
Rosalind Tyrell by the Paris manager. 

“TI did hear some rumours,” said the young noble- 
man, carelessly; “ but, really, these things are always 
80 terribly exaggerated that I never trouble myself to 
investigate their truth.’ 

“Ob, I suppose there is some wonderful Diva either 
before or behind the scenes,” returned Mr. Sackville, 
“who is too engrossing to allow of any condescending 
interest on your lordship’s part in such idle reports. 
However, I can assure you that I have heard, from 
the very best authority, that she is something most 
marvellons. Indeed, if I had not very authentic ac- 
counts of her perfections I assure you I should not 
be here to-night. Why, my duties have been so 
frightfully heavy during Sir Henry’s long absence 
that it would have been simply madness for me to 
attempt any such dissipation.” 

“Ah, is he better, by the way?” drawled Lord 
Dudley, 

“Well, yes ; I suppose almost out of danger,” said 
the attaché; “but he and Lady Greville have gone off 
by easy stages to Paris, to consult some crack fellow 
there, and, as I suspect, let all this scandal blow over, 
my lord.” 

“You mean about the companion, I suppose ?” said 
the young nobleman, putting his glass to his eye and 
*ppearing to be deeply engaged in making out some 
acquaintance. 


“Exactly so. I would not vouch, myself, for any- 
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thing whether for or against the report. I only know 
thaf Sir Henry was confoundedly spooney on the 
gifl. As to her, I strongly suspect that she would 
Pa have objected to be the second Lady Greville, if 

e accident had happened to the right person—eh, 
Lord Dudley ?” 

A frown had gathered on the young nobleman’s 
brow as the gossiping attaché spoke, and it was, 
porters, doubtful what the rejoinder might have been 
iad not the curtain drawn up at the moment, and all 
farther conversation was necessarily stopped. The 
opera was La Sonnambula, and the first busy scenes 
were listened to with comparative apathy till Amina 
appeared on the stage. Then the general hush which 
preceded her entrance was followed by an equally 
universal burst of applause, which lasted for some 
seconds. 

No one could have been surprised at the manifes- 
tation, for the new prima donna advanced with such 
dignified grace, yet such evident emotion, and her 
beauty was so resplendent, even in her village garb, 
that no one could look on her without an irresistible 
fascination, even before her voice had been heard. 

But when that once came on the hushed house— 
when the fresh tones of that magnificent organ were 
poured forth—to which the pure and tasteful enun- 
ciation of the musical Italian gave such a rare 
charm—the enthusiasm of the audience was wound 
up to the very highest pitch. 

Each act heightened the furore. The new singer 
was called before the curtain after each pause in the 
opera, and finally was well-nigh smothered with 
bouquets as the last notes of the “ Ah, non Giwnge!”’ 
died on the enraptured senses of the throng. 

Dudley Vyvian alone had neither applauded nor 
vouchsafed any other mark of approval to the won- 
derful débutante. 

Only a sudden start had betrayed his emotion at 
the first recognition of the huntsman’s daughter in 
this new and suddenly popular idol; before he had 
had time to satisfy himself, through the friendly 
glass, that he was sure of her identity the sound of 





her voice had dispelled all doubt from his mind. 








There could be no mistake in those tones—that pecu- 
liarly refined accent. 

Not even to the end of life—not in the most dis- 
tant locality—would he have mistaken the peculiar 
charm of Rosalind Tyrell’s exquisite voice, 

A mingled contest arose in his mind whether to 
be delighted or annoyed at this fresh phase in her 
career. 

There were hopes and secret ideas in his mind that 
made this publicity distasteful to him, but yet a few 
minutes’ reflection gave a new turn to his thoughts, 
and he gave himself up to the delight of listening to 
her gushing flood of melody and gazing on her won- 
derful beauty till the end of the performance. Then 
he quietly stole from his place of comparative conceal- 
ment and left the house. 

The full purse which he had accidentally placed in 
his pocket was considerably lightened in a few mi- 
nutes from that time. The driver of a vehicle that was 
waiting for the débutante could have perhaps ex- 
plained the destination of the surplus gold, though 
the darkness of the night had covered the transac- 
tion from any other eyes. 

* * + * * 

Rosalind Tyrell stepped wearily into the carriage 
which had been engaged by her for the evening, and 
sank back in its recess with a sense of utter ex- 
haustion which only such unusual excitement and 
exertion could produce. 

Her success had been complete—so much, indeed, 
was satisfactory, exhilarating to her mind, but at 
what a cost of maidenly shyness and of woman’s 
strength—of all the self-appropriation which was 
free from such harassing ties—such incessant ser- 
vitude to the tyrant public! 

Henceforth she was not her own mistress; voice, 
talent, beauty were all at the mercy of others. It was 
a depressing prospect to one so devoid of vanity as 
the huntsman’s daughter. 

So completely was she worn out by the severe prac- 
tice of the previous days, and the broken rest of nights 
which was often occasioned by Lady Darcy's feeble 
health, that her eyes closed during these melancholy 
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musings, and she sank into so profound a sleep that 
she was not aware that her drive was prolonged 
beyond the time which it ought to have taken to 
yeach her own home. 

When at last the carriage abruptly stopped, and 
she was roused from her slumber, her senses were 
still too confused for her to notice the change in. the 
aspect of the open hall into which she entered, till the 
door had been closed and locked behind her; then, 
as the lights flashed more brightly around, anc she re- 
covered the numbing effect of her recent doze, she 
suddenly started back with a vague alarm. 

“ There is some mistake ; this is not my home,” she 
paid, recoiling from the domestic who was about to 
lead the way. “Iam very sorry, but the carriage has 
not yet gone away, and I can return at once.” 

“ By no means, mademoiselle. We were told to 
expect you, and there can be no doubt that all is 
right,” said the man, with respectful firmness. “ Be 
so good as to follow me.” 

“TI cannot stay even for a minute,” she said, 
hastily. “{ am expected at home by a sick friend. 
Allow me to go at once,” she added, more haugh- 
tily, as the man hesitated. 

“Excuse me, mademoiselle, but there is no mis- 
take; we must obey our orders. Iam _ sorry 
to say that I must trouble you to follow me; or 
else I shall be compelled to call my lord.” 

“My lord!” she repeated, anxiously: “Ido not 
understand you! Who is your master?” 

“You will soom see, mademoiselle, if you will be 
so good as to come with me. There is no alter. 
native,” he added, “The door caumot be opened 
without orders, and I should be extremely sorry to 
make any disturbance, you see, ma iselle.” 

The girl hesitated no longer. Shie waetoo proud 
to contend uselessly with a domestic, avd the sus- 

icion which entered her mind wastoo alarming for 
Ser to bear any farther suspense 

“You will conmpyeliend, att any rate, that I am 
here, and remaining here, without my intention, and 
against my will,” slie said, calmly, “Now I am 
ready.” 

‘The man led the way withwrather perplexed look, 
then ushered the girl into: a splendid seloony where 
a massive chandelier illumined the gorgeous furni- 
ture and gave it evem more than commom brilliancy. 

At first Rosalind’s eyes were dazzled, from the 
contrast to the dark obscurity from which she 
emerged. Then, as by degrees they beeame accus- 
tomed to the glare, she perceived that she was not 
alone. 

A figure advanced from # recess in the deep win 
dow, and came slowly towarde her. 

She scarcely distinguished the features at thtefitst. 
distant view, but as the gentleman approached nearer 
to her she drew back with haughty though scarcely 
astonished disgust. 

She was evidently betrayed into the power and 
in the presence of her hated suitor, Lord Dudley 
Vyvian. 

“I do not understand this senseless jest, my lord,” 
she said, proudly withdrawing the hand he would 
have taken. “ May I request that you will at once 
allow me to leave this house to which I have been so 
absurdly conducted ?” 

“Not at all senseless or absurd are the motives 
that have influenced me, fair Rosalind,” said the 
nobleman, coolly. “I have st last discovered you 
after your flight, and as I have a great deal to say to 
you and wished for the earliest and best opportunity 
of conversation I took this means of securing it.. Pray 
let me conduct you to that fauteuil and order some 
refreshment. You must be faint and exhausted after 
your wonderful exertions.” 

“T will have nothing but freedom, my lord, at your 
hands,” she replied, haughtily, “and that I demand 
and will insist on, at your peril.” 

“You must have a little patience, fair lady, and 
hear what imports you to know, or it may be worse 
for your future peace and prospects than. you ima- 
gine,” he returned, with unmoved coolness. “ Nay, 
hear me, Miss Tyrell; I have that to say which 
ought at any rate to command ahearing. Icangive 
you news of one most dear to you. Will not that 
calm your indignation for a few minutes ?” 

“Who do you mean?” she asked, reluctantly. 
“Surely not—not——” 

“Do you think that Sir Henry Greville’s fate is 
—— indifferent to you?” he said, looking keenly 
at her. 

“Sir Henry was a kind patron. I should be glad 
to hear of his recovery. But that ought not to par- 
don this outrage,” she answered, impatiently. “ You 
are jesting most insolently with me, my lord.” 

“Suppose it were the Duke of St. Maur? Do you 
not _— to hear of him and his happiness ?” he per- 
sisted, 

It was well that she was prepared by the tidings 
which Eustace Downes had brought, but.even as it 
was the warm bloom mantied her check. at the name. 








“ Perhaps I have already heard of the marriage to 
which you allude,’’ she replied. “In any-case it can- 
not affect me in the slightest degree.” 

“Tam glad to hear that,” resumed Lord Dudley, 
‘as it will make matters far more easily arranged. 
One more question, Miss Tyrell. Suppose I had tid- 
ings of your father—what then ?” 

She sprang forward as if a bombshell had struck 
he 


r. 

“Is he living? Where is he?” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, Lord Dudley, I will bless you for ever if you 
can ease my heart of this dreadful load—if you can 
take me to him. In pity do not keep me in suspense.” 

“It rests with yourself, Miss Tyreil,” he answered, 
coolly. “If you are willing I can very quickly 
satisfy you of your father’s fate, though as yet I do 
not even tell you whether he is living or dead. Still I 
have sure tidings of him, which I will soon give you 
when you have vouchsafed me an answer.” 

“ What answer? What do you want?” she gasped. 

“Your heart—your hand, Rosalind. That is the 
dearest and most coveted possession that the world 
possesses for me. It is the only gift that will pur- 
chase the information that is of such vital import- 
ance to you.” 

“Tt is impossible,” she returned, with a look of 
pleading agony that would have melted a stone. “ No 
human being could be so cruel—so unnatural. Lord 
Dudley, I tell you candidly that I doubt you. I 
cannot, I do not believe that you have the informa- 
tion which you pretend to sell at such a cost.” 

“Shall I swear to you that I can give it you?™ le 
returned. “Shall I offer even to release you: from 
any promise that you may make to me if I do notfulfil 
mine? Will that satisfy you?” 

She paused for a few moments. 

Her eyes were fixed earnestly on his face as’ if to 
pierce into his inmost thoughts, but his look did. net 
blanett before hers. There wae at least truth in 
what he had told her. 

Not. one quiver, net a trace of fear or uneasiness 
betrayed the consciousness of wrong, and her sole 
hope of escape from that terrible alternative vanished 
as this certainty strengthened in her miod. 

Lord Dudley perceived his advantage and pursned 
it. 

“ Listen to me, Rosalind,” lie said. “ I will soon 
show you that I am notte beconsidered asso utterly 
unworthy of you. Just think of what F aa about 
todo. I know perfectly well the secrets of your heart. 
I know allthe risks I am about to run in marryieg 
you. Your love is given to #mew who has proved 
utterly imsensible to the tressure he has-won. You 
yourself contend that your birth is obscure and in- 
ferior'to my own. I pledge myself to treat you as if 
you had loved me with your whole soul; I ask your 
hand as earnestly and humbly as if you were a prin- 
cess. I offer you the tidings which a most anxious 
research has brought to my knowledge as. au, addi- 
tional inducement. Surely the most humble lover 
can do no more, and few women would obtain so 
much from me, let their rank be what it might.” 

There was an amount of truth in what. he said 
which was enough to stagger and perplex the most 
conscientious or the most devoted maiden. 

Rosalind Tyrell sat:\down in. utter perplexity on a 
chair near her, and covered her face with her hands, 
as: if to shut out external objects and think without 
their distracting presence. There were so many 
temptations to bias her choice. 

~The womanly triumph over Clinton St. Maur, in 
the mute evidence it. would give of her perfect in- 
difference to his choice; the exemption from danger 
and toil and solitude ; the possession of anunstained 
name; the certain knowledge of her father’s: fate, 
were all most tempting inducements: to listen, to 
Dadley Vyvian’s pleading. 

She wavered in her utter repugnance to such a 
union—nay, once the words that would fix her fate 
trembled on her lips, and her hands were for a. moment 
withdrawn to express the decision to which she had 
come. But even as she did so the half-triumphant, 
half-scowling gaze which she caught bent upon her 
face strengthened the weakness to which she was about 
to yield, and she became once more her own true, noble 


“Lord Dudley,” she said, in tones that trembled 
even against her will, ‘‘ you try me sorely, but I trust 
in Heaven, which can over-rule all things and bring 
to light the truth without my acting a falsehood in 
its sight. Ido not love, I do not respect you—nay, 
this very outrage extinguished the last spark of con- 
fidence or gratitude which I might have felt for your 
choice of so obscure a person for your wife,” 

“Stay, stay, Rosalind; do not condemn me so 
harshly,” he said. “Remember te what you have 
driven me; remember that my only chance of win- 
ning even a hearing from you was thus to compel you 
to listen and to consider my claims on you, Besides,” 
he added, significantly, ‘‘ you can scarcely ignore that 
from this moment you are to a great extent in my 


power. A girl who has been at this time of night in 
the house of an unmarried man can scarcely feel that 
her reputation is altogether unstained.” 

It was the crowning point, the last drop in the cup, 
Rosalind’s contempt and scorn flashed from her bril- 
liant eyes in lightning-like and withering indigna- 
tion 


“Tt is enough,” she said, “If I had hesitated be- 
fore I could not doubt now. He who can be guilty of 
such baseness must. be utterly unworthy of credit or 
trust. Lord Dudley, I defy your threats, and I dis- 
trust what you have used as an engine to bend me to 
your will! I will not be your wife—no, not if you 
were a monarch—no earthly power should induce me 
to listen to you!” 

“ What if I detain you here—if I use the power! 
have gained ?” he answered, bitterly. “ What defence 
have youagainst me, proud girl? I can easily elude 
No one can trace you here, and the poor, 


suspicion. 

weak creature of whom you have taken on yourself 
the will die in your absence, alone and ip 
misery. 


She qnailed for a moment under his scornfu 

triumpli, but:the very extremity of her position gave 
her courage. 
“T do not. fear you,” she said, calmly. “The 
Heaven whieh is above us all willover-rule your 
base designs and bring to light your dark deeds in 
its own time aud\way, You dare not, you will not 
bring such a load! of guilt on your soul!” 

He tured fiom her, and paced the room with hur- 
ried. ste There: was a fierce struggle, going on 
within him. 

At length hile: resolve seemed taken, and he turned 
towards ler witlt a strangely different. expression 
and-manner fromany she bad yet seen in. him. 

“You ask too much at my hands, Miss Tyrell,’ 
he said, coldly, “I: awevyou and all dearest. to you 
so completely ii» my power that it were to throw 
wantonly away all the advantages I have-gained if I 
freed: you ae unconditionally as you demaads What 
would you sayif I were to infornr Sir Ralpl Darcy 
where his crazed wife eam be found, aad! if I were 
to withdraw*frome thte snfferer of whem I spoke to 
you but now the: care aud attendance meressary to 
maooy Fy I ——e this, and oa | scorn ” 

ou defy me, ‘empect-me to relin every ad- 
venta as if our positions were reversed!’ 7 

“T do not—I not,” she; said, sweetly, laying 
her hand on his«e#en» with a tonching pleadingness of 
tone and manner that totally changed her expression. 


_| “Lov Dadley; you will be amply rewarded for 


the conquest:over yourself ; you thank me io 
after days for sevimgryou. from crime and misery. 
Ask yourself whether you could live with a stained 
name, a burdened conscience, and a wife who feared 
and distrusted you as @ tyrant? Only be true to 
yourself, only break the chain that binds your 
nobler, better self, and the peace you will secure will 
reward you for all the passing pain you may feel. 
Will you not earn my lasting gratitude, my esteem, 
my sympathy, my deep regard?” : 

“ Alas! Rosalind, but not your love,” he exclaimed, 
sadly. “ And I cannot give you up.” : 

* You must,” she said, firmly. “ You may gainre- 
venge, but no power you can use will win me to be 
aught but your friend.” 

“I know you love another,” he said, the dark, 
fierce look coming again over his face. “ Will you 
swear never to marry him, Rosalind? That at least 
is but afair returmfor.all you askof me. If you de- 
mand a sacrifice, itiis for you:to set the. example of 
such nobleness.” e 

“ And I will,” she said, eagerly. “ I will not hesi- 
tate where only my personal feelings or interests are 
concerned. I will not marry any one. unless you 
yourself free me from the bond. Only freo me at 
once, and end this. miserable farce,” she added, imps- 
tiently, : 

‘a You must hate me indeed to be so anxious to rid 
yourself of my presence,” he said, reproachfully- 
“ However, let it be so.. I will at.once order my car- 
riage to take you to your home, on condition that you 
permit me to see youthere. I may find it expedient 
to have an interview-with you, and for your own sake 
I must secure the certainty of obtaining it. 

She bowed her head in. assent—her, eyes stil? 
strained impatiently om the door. m 

“Cne moment, and it shall be the last,” he re- 
sumed. “You must always keep mein communica~ 
tion with you. Rosalind, even yet I expect to alter 
your feelings towards mein.time. Besides, the in- 
formation which I possess.is of such vital importance 
to your future career that it were simple maduess to 
forfeit your chance of obtaining it.” ‘ be 

“ For the present,” she said, coldly, “ it would 
difficult for me to. prevent your obtaining, the - 
tainty of my whereabouts, Lord Dudley, The Sig 
nora Rosamunda, as Lam now called, will not be able 
to secure privacy. Now, be so good as to lose ne 





more fime,” she said. . “Every moment that I ow 
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away from my poor charge may be fatal in its conse” 
quences. Even now. I am perhaps the innocent caus® 
of her death; I may find her a corpse on my return. 
Lord Dudley, you may thank Heaven if you have not 
the curse of blood on your soul.” 

He shuddered involuntarily at. the low-toned 
words, but still the demon of. passion; was in, his 
heart as he turned away and left the room.to make 
the needful arrangements. He registered a vow that 
he would still win the huntsman’s. daughter for his 
bride—ay, and with her own free consent. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
For nothing could a charm.impart 
To soothe the maiden’s wae.; 
For grief was heayy at her heart, 
And tears began to flow, 

Lapy Beatrice TnorRNHILL was. sitting by the 
couch on which Geraldiue Darcy reposed, as pale and 
weak and fragile as ever her, unhappy mother could 
have appeared in her suffering life. The dark, pene- 
trating eyes of the lady were fixed on the young 
sufferer as she lay there; with the transparent lids 
covering the blue orbs, and her pale lips just quiver- 
ing with the feeble respiration that alone told of- her 
consciousness. 

Perhaps a remorseful pang did sometimes cross 
that stern breast as she looked on one who so forcibly 
recalled the helpless rival she had done so much. to 
crush and humble to the very dust, for she bent over 
the invalid with a softer gaze than was her wont, 
and even pressed a light kiss on the pale, damp brow, 
from which every fever flush had now disappeared. 

Suddenly Geraldine opened her eyes, and fixed 
them full on Lady Beatrice witha questioning, eager 
look, 

“Lady Beatrice,” she said, “ tell me: the: truth. 
Am I dying?” 

The question was astartling one, but happily there 
was a possibility of answering it without actual 
falsehood. 

“The physicians say you are better, my love. It 
only needs time to recover your strength,” was the 
reply, 

“Does Clinton think so? Does hewish it?” re- 
sumed the girl, suddenly. 

“My dear child, what a question., Of course the 
duke is extremely unhappy about you, He, only 
needs permission to come to you, and as-soon.as-you 
are well enough your wedding is to bo solemnized, 
with only your father and myself as. witnesses, in 
order that he may at once take you to. Italy for the 
complete restoration of your strength, So yon must 
try and recover as quickly as possible,” added. Lady 
Beatrice, with a forced smile, 

Geraldine replied at first only by a melancholy 
shake of her head, and again there was:a deep sileuce 
in the chamber, so that when the girl’s feeble voice 
again sounded it actually sent-a thrill through even 
the stern heart of Lady Beatrice. 

“T will see Clinton,” she said, “but not yet, not 
yet. Lady Beatrice,” she went on, laying her thin 
hand on that of her companiun, “do you know I 
have had strange revelations since I have been so ill, 
Ihave heard and seen when you all thought me un- 
consciotis, aud I must not be false when, the, angels, 
themselves told me what.to do, Nay, Iam not mad,” 
she said, with a faint smile ag she saw the astonished 
look on her companion’s face; “ but I must, tell, you, 
all, and you must. answer me, Lady Beatrice, or I 
shall go mad even before I die.” 

“You must keep quiet till you are stronger,” said, 
the lady, soothingly, a deep flush: mounting to her 
own cheeks at the girl’s words, “ then 1 will listen,to 
you.” 

“No, no, I cannot wait. I will not, talk mugh,” 
returned Geraldine, “but you mmst, answer. the 
questions I have to ask, Lady Beatrice, did.my 
father love you before he married my mother? Nay, 
do not look so angry, I only ask itas.9 sacred con- 
fidence to one who will not be long on earth to pre- 
Serve or to betray it, and listen, Lady Beatrice——dear, 
Lady Beatrice if you will. I know full well. that 
he loves you now—ay, and has long done so—better 
than my poor, poor mother. Only,, will you tell me 
why did he marry her-instead of you? and wag that, 
why they have been so unhappy?” 

The girl looked and spoke like-one almost. inspired, 


80 different. was her whole manner from that.of the;| him. 


tinid, simple child whom the lightest look or word 
of her father or of Lady Beatrice would have crushed. 
with terror into silence, 
‘ The solemn, tone in the stillness of the dimly. 
ighted ehamber, when all else.in the vast mansion 
Were hushed in sleep, was like a voice from the other: 
World—not to be resented or refused. 
: Geraldine, these are strange questions. Surely 
oe. cannot expect me to answer them,” said Lady 
“atrice, gently. “ ‘'ell me.why do you ask? what 
48 put such wild fancies in your head ?” 
Because I believe that I ought to be satisfied of 





the truth,” said the girl, calmly. “I have too much 
at stake to dare to pursue the course which has 
been fatal to others. Lady Beatrice, by your own 
experience, by all your hopes of peace and pardon, 
answer me—Has not the misery of my parents’ life 
been caused by the mistake in my father’s choice 
of my poor, unhappy mother ag his wife ?” 

The girl gazed upin the lady’s face with a calm 
questioning look which did not admit of falsehood or 
reticence in, the reply. 

“Child, you are.too young, I dare not trust.you,” 
said the lady, bowing her head, 

“You may trust the.dying when,they promise to 
hold such confidences sacred,” said,Geraldine, calmly. 
“It is. but.as a dying; girl, that I.dare, to ask such 
questions. Qne word, Lady Beatrice. Am I not right 
in my belief that,you,and, Sir Ralph loved each other 
before he married my mother ?. Is.it:not so?” 

It was a strange transformation from the. timid, 
almost child-like submission of the young heiress of 
Darcy to the firm and fearless questioning that 
almost awed the bold spirit of! Beatrice Thornhill. 

“If I were to answer you,. Geraldine, how could I 
believe.in, your secrecy?” murmured the lady. “ Aud, 


‘Heaven help,me!. of what.ayail would, be such. reve- 


lations after such,a,Japse.of years?” 

“ Lady Beatrice, since I have. Jain on my. sick-bed 
all has scemed so different to me,” returned the girl, 
calmly. “Lfeel years older than. on.that wretched 
day; and, besides, a. second sight. appears given to 
me, all unlike anything: I ever knew before. I can 
bear now. that which.once would have crashed me to 
the very death. And I cannot act—I cannot rest—till 
my doubts are satisfied.” 

“ Geraldine, you. have. hated me. I know it. I 
dare: not trust you!” returned the lady. 

“Then. I have been wrong. Forgive me. I can 
pity you from my-heart if: you did lovein vain,” said 
the girl, with gentle sweetness. “But why did he— 
my father; I megn—marry when he loved you?” 

“Geraldine, he was poor—for his rank, I mean— 
and your mother was an heiress. Besides, I do 
not believe that he knew. then how little she could 
satisfy his tastes.and sympathies, They were not 
suited, and they were wretched—that is the truth, 
But, on my honour, as.I shall one day, lie on a death 
bed, I'am not guilty, Geraldine, save,of returning the 
love I, had won. long, long: years, since, and of. de- 
voting my whole life to.his will, in, waiting for the 
hour when such, devotion, would not be-guilt !” 

The girl’s eyes were earnestly fixed.on the subdued 
face, which till, then, had ever worn so stern. and com- 
manding an expression for her, 

“IT see it all—all!” she said, “ Ithas been misery 
fox all, and, the first. pangs—the very, death of the 
heart’s fondest hopes—would have: been, better than 
such long torture. It is well I knowin time.” 

“ Geraldine, tell me what has. put such ideas into 
your head? Why. do you talk ‘so. strangely?” re- 
turned Lady Beatrice, softly. 

“T heardisome. sentences. when you: and be. were 
talking, and you thought me insensible; they mingled 
with my dreams, and all floated before me like a long, 
long picture,” returned the girl. ‘So much that had 
puzzled: me was clear then, and now I do not wish to 
know more.” 

Lady Beatrice shuddered. 

Alas, alas! that poor, innocent child might well 
shrink from the fearful revelations that lay buried 
under the ruins of her ancestral home, revelations 
which she, bold as she was, only ventured to shadow 
dimly to herself in the silence and obscurity of soli- 
tude and darkness. 

“T would like to see Clinton to-morrow, Lady 
Beatrice. Will yousend for him?” resumed the girl, 
after a pause. 

“Tt will be too agitating for you. Wait till you 
are stronger,” remonstrated the lady, 

“T shall not, be stronger till it, is over,” said the 
= with, these wretched doubts and fears !” 

“Child, you have, promised!’ exclaimed Lady, 
Beatrice, fearfully. 

“T have, and I am, Darcy. I never stained my 
lips with a, falsehood,” said. Geraldine, with a faint 
mA of, pride, ‘Fear, not, Lady Beatrice, You 
have, told: me, very little, I: have: only, asked your 
confidence so far ase ik seemed. necessary to me, and 

im. What I] have extracted from you is sacredly 
secret as.an oath could. have madeit. Now. will you 
send for bim ?” 

“I will: Nowe rest;’” said: Beatrice, drawing. the 
curtains-over-the couch and arranging the pillows for 
the.invalid. 

She left:the chair. in which she had been sitting, 
and threw herself in-a large fauteuil, where she was 
concealed from Geraldine’s- view. 

It was a night of torture for the unhappy woman. 
The words of ‘that innocent girl had, as it were, 
painted in graphic and flaming characters the story 
of her life, 


“IT must speak to him, and,alone, or I shall, go. 





What had it been in the past ? 

Guilty and selfish love for a hard, unscrupulous 
man ; cruelty to.an innocent and helpless woman—a 
slow and lingering murder of mind and body ofa 
victim whose sole crime washer existence. 

And the future, what, did that; promise? 

The same load of guilt—the same fearful risks of 
detection and punishment—the same barren fruits for 
those wretched seeds of crime. 

“ Heaven help me!” sheexclaimed; at length. “I 
cannot draw. back, I cannot give him. up. I have 
sworn to.be faithful to,the last, and I must play my 
miserable part till the end. Viola, Viola, I am more 
to be pitied than, you are, for I am guilty, and you 
are innocent! ‘The brief years of feverish happi- 
ness which may. yet be mine will but poorly compen- 
sate for the retribution which awaits the.criminal.in- 
dulgence of passion and revenge. But, at, least, I 
will snatch them while I cap, It is too late to re- 
tract. I will banish, thought, and, go, on—on in my 
career! Beatrice, Thornhill, be true to yourself! 
This is but, the weakness of an hour, which daylight 
will remove. Ralph Darey’s wife shall,atleast, com- 
mand respect from him and all!” 

With a powerful effort the unhappy woman 
calmed the tempest; which, was, convulsing her. very 
frame, and at length sank into a kind. of half slumber 
that lulled the. throbbing pain of, her temples.and 
restored the shaken, nerves, to their. iron, firmuess. 
The hour-for real repentance had not come. Would 


she ever shed its soothing, refreshing tears ? 
* * * * * 


“Clinton, this is. good. and kind of you,” said 


.| Geraldine Darey, feebly extending her little, thin 


hand to her lover’s grasp, as he sat down bythe sofa 
on which,she had been laid the day after, her, mid- 
night dialogue with Beatrice Thornhill. “I have 
been only a weak and: wearisome burden on you ever 
since you first saw me. Dear Clinton, do you re- 
member the day when Rosalind ‘Tyrell saved my 
life, and I, silly, weak. girl, fainted, and she was ,so 
brave? That should have been a warning to you, and 
to me also, dearest,” 

“ What can you mean, my darling?” returned the 
duke, pressing her-little hand in his, though he bent 
over her pillow.so.as to. shade his featuresfrom her 
gaze. “What. warning could, there ba where, my 
sweet Geraldina was.in question?” 

“Clinton, you deceive yourself, though you would 
never willingly deceive me, or any one,” returned 
the girl, with wonderful, calmness. “Your heart 
made its choice on that day, and it, has not been a 
traitor in its real feelings yet. It was very sweet to 
think otherwise, but, thank Heayen, it is not.too late ! 
You love Rosalind—you ouly pity poor Geraldine, 
because she is helpless, and because she clings.to 
you. But that is not a true, real choice of. her for 
your companion and friend and honoured wife. No, 
no, you would not, be happy, and she would be mise- 
rable also, Is it not.so, dear Clinton!” 

“Geraldine,, thig is. simply, nonsense!” he ex- 
claimed, impatiently. “Haye I not assured you 
again and again that I would not marry Rosalind 
Tyrell were she at.my. very feet, swearing love and 
faith to mea, false and worthless as she is?” 

“ But. if. it were not so, if there,.were some. mistake, 
if she were true and, good—oh, Clinton, the love.is 
in your heart.or you would not beso angry,” she 
argued, shaking her head with a sweet sadness in 
her smile that touched his heart to,the quick. 

“Could she be sweeter or dearer, than my. Geral- 
dine?” he, said. ‘My darling, cease this torture, 
I entreat.you. Why will you,doubt me and your- 
self so.cruelly ? Let that unhappy girl take her o: 
course. It,is enough, that I ksow. her to. be, un- 
worthy. Can you not trust. me, Geraldine—me, your 
plighted lover, your all but husband?” 

He stooped down, and would have passed. his arm 
round her slight form, and drawn, her to hig bosom, 
but she waved him, back, with a, gesture,of, gentle, 
deprecating, dignity. 

“Not yet, not yet, Olinton,, I love. you too well 
to risk my own certain, misery, and..yours also. I 
have thought and thought till;my brain, has well-nigh 
reeled with the, struggle. Olinton, ] know that,I am 
not suited to. you, and in, your generous heart you 
must feel it also.” 

“You are. beautiful, young, well born, gentle. 
What can I want more?” he.said, with averted eyes.. 

* You want a loftier nature, a, nobler intellect, 
Clinton—one, who, can sympathize with you in all 
things, and raise, inatead of lowering you,” replied 
the girl “I should die with grief, if 1, saw you 
were dwelling onthe mistake you had,made. Sap- 
pose you were to. find that, Rosalind Tyrell. were 
innocent as I am—she, whom you first, chose, Clin- 
ton, for your heart’s love? Oh, Clinton, I should, be 
so jealous and wretched, and you-—you would hate 
me and wish me dead!” 

“ Geraldine,” he said, reproachfully, “is this your 
opinion of me? Am I sucha monster in your eyes?” 
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“No, no, no. But, Clinton, I have seen it, and, 
thank Heaven, I know I am too weak to venture on 
such aterrible risk! I should make you wretched, and 
be odious to you, if I fancied one cold look—one word. 
Iam not well or strong enough to bear it, Clinton.” 

“Who could be cold to you, Geraldine?” he mur- 
mured, his eyes moistening as he looked at that pale 
young face. * I entreat you to dismiss all such morbid 
fancies. Why should they destroy the happiness of 
our two lives ?” 

“ Clinton, the truth is not in your voice nor your 
eyes,” said the girl, with gentle firmness. “Tell me 
with your eyes on mine that you do not love this 
beautiful Rosalind, that I should be your free choice 
whatever happened? Then I will believe you. But 
then it will be on your conscience, not mine, if misery 
come from it. You could not deceive me surely, 
Clinton, when I may perhaps be dying ?” 

He rose hastily and paced the room for a few 
seconds, then he resumed his seat by the couch and 
took the girl’s hand in his with a respectful tender- 
ness all unlike the cherishing superiority that had 
usually marked his manner to Sir Ralph’s daughter. 

“You set me a noble example, Geraldine, and I 
will not disgrace your confidence if you can really 
hear the truth without misunderstanding and hating 
me. Ido love you, dearest, from my heart; I was 
drawn to you the first time that I saw your youthful 
beauty, your sweetness, your gentleness, and, please 
Heaven, | will ever be to you a loving and faithful 
husband. But it is also true, as you have divined, 
that my wayward heart was touched, fascinated, in- 
fatuated if you will, by the remarkable girl of whom 
you are not jealous but too keenly distrustful. 
And 4 

“ And she would have been—she was your heart’s 
free choice. Was it not so?” interrupted Geraldine, 
with quivering lips, that told of the poor, sick heart’s 
agony. 

~“ Geraldine, what can Isay? You insist on the 
truth. If Rosalind had been in my own rank—ay, 
or if she had been good and noble as I at first thought 
her, even obscure and lowly born as she is, I would 
have given years of my life or half my fortune to 
win her for my bride. But, as it is,I tell you, as I 
hope for merey in my last hour, that my only conso- 
lation is in yeu and your precious love. You will 
soothe my perverse heart in its remorse and its self- 
reproach, and be the care and the sole object of my 
life, so long as we are spared toeach other. Will 
that suffice for you? Can you be happy with such 
half-devotion, such unworthy return for your fresh 
young love ?” 

She gazed in his face once more; she nestled her 
little hand in his grasp, and bright tears glistened in 
her blue eyes. 

“IT know you speak truly now, Clinton,” she said, 
softly. “Itis bitter and sweet, too; but from this 
hour there must be no secrets between us, whatever 
others may think and say. And, first, you must do 
her justice, Clinton. You must prove that your sus- 
picions are correct—then I will be yours—ay, and so 
happy, so safe, dearest !” 

“Geraldine, you must not delay our marriage for 
such wild fancies,” he said, kissing her brow. “1 shall 
be at rest when that isover. I will only think of 
you—devote myself to you—and forget her.” 

“Not yet ; [am not well enough yet; [never shall be 
till all is sure and known,” she returned. “Can nothing 
be done? Will you not find out where she is, dear 
Clinton? She came abroad, you kuow, and you must 
have seen her or you would not speak so bitterly.” 

The duke dared not trust himself with the 
ordeal that Geraldine proposed. He knew, too well, 
the real power of the huntsman’s daughter over his 
heart, the strange, irresistible fascination her lofty 
character possessed for him, and that another inter- 
view with her would be fatal to his own honour and 
the peace of that fast-fading girl.” 

“It cannot be. The proofs are too strong, Geral- 
dine,” he resumed. “ But one thing I will do to sa- 
tisfy you, then I shall claim you without farther 
delay for my own darling little wife. I will write to 
one who has been on the scene of all her doubtful 
triumphs—her consequent disgrace—and learn from 
him the result of his own search—his own investi- 
gation into the mystery that hung over her. And 
unless she has disproved the imputations that have 
rested on her name, I swear to you, Geraldine, that I 
will tear the clinging folly from my very heart- 
strings, and that the tender and true affection I 
have ever borne to you since the very hour I saw 
you will deepen into the real and engrossing love 
which a husband should feel for her whom he swears 
to cherish as himself before Heaven’s altar !” 

_ Geraldine’s head drooped on her lover’s shoulder 
in mute assent, 
(To be continued.) 


MonuMENT To Harvey.—Preliminary steps have 
been taken at Folkestone—the birthplace of the il- 





lustrions author of the Circulation of the Blood—to 
mark the tercentenary of Harvey by the erection of 
a suitable public monument to one of the greatest of 
Englishmen and most illustrious of the world’s true 
heroes. It is not to the credit of our country that 
no such public monument exists. 

FemINInE CouraGr.—A few days ago a young 
lady, residing near Portree, while dressing on the 
beach after bathing, observed a large fish swimmin 
near the shore. Having read of the capture of seve’ 
sharks on the coast lately, she felt slightly timid at 
first to encounter the monster, but rosolved, shark 
or no shark, to make the attempt ; so in she plunged, 
half-dressed as she was, and after several efforts 
managed to grasp and land the fish, which weighed 
no less than 35 lbs., and proved to be a small speci- 
men of the sun fish—very rare in those waters. 
After this we must not indulge in the delusion that 
men have a monopoly of pluck. 





SCIENCE. 

AGreat E.sctro-Magnet.—The Stevens Insti- 

tute of Technology has an electro-magnet, made 
in Ansonia, Conn., which weighs about 1,600 ponnds, 
and has a lifting force estimated at between thirty and 
fifty tons. About 400 pounds of copper wire, one-fifth 
of an inch thick, is wound on eight spools, each 9} 
inches high by 11} inches external diameter. The 
cores are hollow, and six inches in diameter by three 
feet three inches in length. This magnet is about 
five times as powerful as that used by Faraday in 
his famous researches, 
* Cotours CHANGED BY Heat.—Professor E. G. 
Houston and Mr, Elihu Thompson, have recently 
made a series of experiments to ascertain the law 
by which the colour of various salts and oxides is 
changed by the action of obscure heat rays. The 
substances under examination were placed, in the 
state of dry powder, on strips of sheet copper, 
which were heated by means of an ordinary Bunsen 
burner. Coloured bodies, which did not return to 
their original tint on being cooled, were excluded 
from theexperiment. It was found that in all cases 
in which the colour of a body is changed by the 
application of heat, and the original colour regained 
on cooling, the nature of the body being in no wise 
altered, the character of the change is as follows: 
The addition of heat causes the colour to pass from 
one of a greater to one of a less number of vibra- 
tions; the abstraction ef heat from one of less to 
one of greater number. Violets are changed. by 
heat into indigo-violets, or indigoes ; indigoes 
into blues; blues into bluish-greens, or greens ; 
greens into yel'owish-greens, or yellows; yellows 
into yellow-oranges, or oranges ; oranges into orange- 
reds, or reds; and, finally, reds into brownish-reds, 
or blacks. Upon the application of cold the in- 
verse order is observed. In many instances sub- 
stances were noticed that ran down the scale two 
or more colours. For example, the green iodide of 
mercury passes from a yellowish-green through the 
yellow and orange to the red. The experiments 
prove that the waves producing heat being slower 
than those producing light, have a retarding effect 
on the latter, and change the rate of oscillation ; it 
being previously well settled that the waves pro- 
ducing the extreme violet have nearly double the 
velcc.ty of those producing dark red. 

Tue New 16-PounpER.—General Blumenthal 
and others of the foreign officers at the Autumn 
Campaign recently made a careful inspection of the 
new 16-pounder gun, seeing it imbered and 
worked in every way. ‘There were exclamations of 
high approval of the piece, its carriage, and the 
handling of the eight-horse team as the gun was 
turned sharply to and fro at a trot, taken through 
narrow openings and over ditches. The piece itself 
weighs about 11 cwt. 3 qrs., or 1 cwt. 3 qrs. less 
than the old smooth-bore 9-pounder, with which 
even some Horse Artillery batteries were armed in 
the Crimea, and yet is of much greater power. It 
was really useless to fire the 9-pounder at ranges 
above 1,6U0 yards, or at most 1,800. The 16-pounder 
sends its projectile of nearly twice the weight 4,000 
yards with great accuracy, and with an elevation of 
only 11 deg. 22 min., time of flight not quite 14 
seconds. ‘lhe gun on its carriage, with 28 rounds 
of ammunition, weighs but little more than the old 
9-pounder, and considerably less than the old 24- 
pounder howitzer, two of which formed part of each 
9-pounder battery. The force of the 16-pounder 
projectile is great, for the velocity is high, and elon- 

ated projectiles strike hard. It has also been 
ound to give extraordinary results in accuracy 
when loaded with small charges and elevated like a 
mortar, so that men are not safe from it even in 
rifle-pits. The iron carriage is a vast improvement 
on the old wooden one, and the seats on the axle- 
tree boxes enable five men altogether to be carried 
with the piece to work it in action even when the wag- 
gons are left behind. As a muzzle-loader it 
none of the complications necessary with breech- 





loaders, both in gun and ammunition. Its accuracy 
is most remarkable. Its only fault is that it is 
rather light for the charge fired, the result being 
that the recoil is great. But the strength of the 
carriage is so much in excess of what is necessary 
that there can be no harm in adjusting a break to 
the wheels if after trial the recoil be found to be in. 
convenient. It may be so insome cases, but, as a 
rule, recoil matters nothing to guns in the open. 


A Census or Factory Hanps.—Some idea of 
the magnitude of the interests involved in the tex. 
tile industry of the United Kingdom may be gathered 
from the fact that the number of persons actually 
employed in the mills, factories, and works, now 
falls little short of 1,000,000. Ineluding printing, 
bleaching, and dye works, with other auxiliary pro. 
cesses, the exact number of persons in the 7,545 
establishments of Great Britain and Ireland, accord. 
ing to a recent publication of Messrs. Redgrave and 
Baker, the Factory Inspectors, was, it year, 
973,267, the larger half being females, namely, 
563,077, the males amounting to 410,190, They were 
thus distributed through the various branches of 
employment : 





Number of Hands employed. 
Factories in 1870. 





Males. | Females. 
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The return issued for 1868 gave only 401,064 per. 
sons as engaged in the cotton mills. Their pros- 
perity is shown by the addition of 49,000 hands in 
the course of two short years. Indeed, within a trifle, 
King Cotton gives as much employment as he did 
immediately before the American war, when 451,569 
toiling subjects owned his sway. This was in 1861. 
In wool there has been a slight diminution of brisk- 
ness as compared with 1868; about 2,000 fewer 
hands being engaged. In worsted, however, the 
falling off is more serious, 22,000 hands less than in 
1868. But the woollen trade between 1861 and 1868 
was enormously stimulated by the cotton famine, 
and the complete revival of Lancashire’s staple has 
naturally depressed it somewhat. The silk mills 
are doing better, having work for 7,000 more ‘hands 
than they could use two yearsago. The flax mills 
are employing 5,000 more persons than they did in 
1868, and 37,000 more hands than in 1861. Putting 
gains against losses and striking the balance we 
ought to be well content. The total of the hands 
engaged in all kinds of spinning and weaving in 1868 
was 858,000; the corresponding return for 1870 was 
907,000. 


A Monster Hammer.—Good news! The royal 
gun factories at Woolwich are to be largely ex- 
tended. Part of the machinery to be placed in the 
new works will be a striking-hammer, the head of 
which will weigh twenty tons. The largest now in 
use weighs twelve tons. 

UNPLEASANT ConTRETEMPS.—A few days since 
Prince de Polignac married Mdlle. de Bagneux. 
The “happy couple,” to use the time-honoured 
phrase invented by our old friend Jenkins, started 
for Dieppe to spend the honeymoon. Arrived at 
Rouen, they found the train for Dieppe would not 
start for two hours, and therefore determined to go 
on to Havre instead. But, lo and behold! on their 
arrival there, passports were called for. “I have 
no passports,” quoth the bridegroom. ‘I am Prince 
de Polignac.” “* Mighty fine,” retorted the police- 
man ; “we know that joke, my friend—it’s rather 
stale—come along.” The bride wept, the bridegroom 
entreated, and prevailed on the police superinten- 
dent to send a telegram to the father-in-law :—“A 
man calling himself Prince de Polignac, just arrested 
at Havre, says he is your son in-law. Is it the 
case?” Back came the answer :—The man must 
be an impostor. My daughter and son-in-law have 
gone to Dieppe.” Thereupon the happy couple 
were hauled off to the lock-up, where they had to 
spend their wedding night, it was not until the 
following day that the matter was cleared up. 
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LUKE’S PROBATION. 
—>—_ 
CHAPTER XVI. 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness ? 
Henry V. 

Ir was a neat, pretty cottage, surrounded by a 
well-kept garden, that constituted the home of Madame 
Frouchette—a cottage in the village of Roselle, some 
fifty miles from Paris. Madame was a widow, with 
twin children, a boy and girl, whose father had died 
before they were born. She was much beloved in 
the village, being of a gentle and amiable disposi- 
tion, ever ready to help the distressed or visit the 
sick, and never lacking some little dainty to tempt a 
weak palate, 

She was slight and small of stature, fair of com- 
plexion, with a soft, sweet voice, covering a some- 
what defective accent. 

Madame had lived in the village for many years, but 
some of the inhabitants remembered that when she 
first came among them she could not speak one word 
of French. Some said that she was an Italian ; others, 
& Prussian ; others still, an Irishwoman ; but noneof 
them really knew. 

Madame Frouchette gained a livelihood by fine 
sewing, and, fortunately, there were a few wealthy 
families in the neighbourhood who kept her con- 
stantly employed. The children of madame—now 
sixteen years old—were good, pious, and physically 
beautiful. The girl, Marie—so like her good mother, 
yet bearing in her face, the neighbours said, a 
look of “the proud English ”—was spoken of as 
the fairest specimen of modest beauty for miles 
around, 

Madame’s son, Jean, was now at school in Paris, 
and her needle had to fly very fast to keep him there. 
Marie went to the couvent-school just outside the 
Village, 

Madame Frouchette generally sent her work home 
by Marie, whose gentle manners were acceptable to 
the ladies for whom she worked. - But it fell out one 
day that the kind-hearted widow was sent for to 
give her advice on a neighbour's child badly scalded, 
and, working with her own busy hands till the doctor 
arrived, she had trespassed on the time allotted for 
her sewing. Consequently the evening was far 
advanced when the work promised that day was 
— and carefully folded in madame’s own neat 

et, 


“ Marie,” she said, “I am afraid to let you take it 
home, for it is already getting dark, and the way to 
pr pe of Buena Vista is very lonely, so I myself 


“Ab! no, my mother,” answered the girl, rising 
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[THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN. ] 


quickly. “ You are tired, and I have accomplished 
such a little sewing—please let me go.” 

“ Are you not afraid of the lonely way ?” 

“No, my mother. Have I not Heaven and my 
guardian angel to protect me?” 

“ Then go, my child, and be as quickly back as you 
can.” 

Down the village street went the fair girl, gaily 
saluting her neighbours and speaking kindly to the 
children, by whom she was hailed on all sides. 

She noticed, as she passed the little inn, that a 
strange gentleman stood within its porch, hastily 
drinking a goblet of wine. He was a fine, haughty- 
looking man, with a most beautiful hand, she noticed, 
as he raised the glass; but his countenance, which 
might once have been very handsome and fair, was 
now bloated and besotted by dissipation and evil 
thoughts. He happened to turn his eyes on her as 
she glanced at him, and, in an instant, the goblet 
had slipped from his nerveless grasp and was shat- 
tered at his feet. 

Marie trembled with an undefined fear, and has- 
tened on, with flushed cheeks and wildly beating 
heart. At an abrupt turning of the road, just as 
the house of Buena Vista was before her eyes, she 
met a young man in a loose sailor’s dress, and with a 
careless, free-and-easy gait. His eyes rested with no 
small degree of admiration on the excited face of the 
young girl, and, out of sheer curiosity to hear her 
speak, he asked, in broken French, the way to the 
nearest inn. 

Marie took a hasty glance at him, and, being as- 
sured by the honest eyes, answered without fear. 

He appeared to pass on his way then, as she did on 
hers, bat, after taking a few steps, he turned and 
stood still, watching her. 

She was not long in delivering her parcel to the 
ladies and resuming her homeward journey, but it 
was with trembling limbs. She had passed through 
the dark gardens, and out of the gate into the lone- 
some road, when a hand suddenly grasped her arm. 

Looking up, she, even in the darkness, recognized 
the face that bent low over her to be that of the gen- 
tleman who had stood in the inn-porch, and she gave 
vent to a wild shriek. 

“Hush!” he cried; “I'll do you no harm. I only 
want to ask you one question. Who is your Re 

“Ah, no, monsieur!” she screamed; “you only 
want to murder me!” 

“ Murder!” he exclaimed, suddenly dropping her 
arm, “Who talks of murder?” 

Marie, without waiting to answer him, so soon as 
she was free, fled away like the wind, and he, setting 
his teeth fiercely, started to follow her. 





On she flew, with desperate speed, yet felt that h® 
was gaining on her with every instant, till at last his 
dreaded hand touched her shoulder, and, giving one 
prolonged shriek, she fell, with great violence, on her 
face in the middle of the road. 

The pursuer would have stumbled over her had he 
not suddenly received a blow on the side of the head 
that sent him spinning, and almost senseless, to the 
other side of the road. 

“ There, take that, you lubber!” spoke a voice, in 
unmistakeable English. 

The owner of the voice lifted up the prostrate 
girl, and tenderly wiped the dust and blood from her 
a his large blue-and-white pocket-handker- 
chief. 

“Cheer up, little lass!” he said, in his broken 
French ; “that miserable coward won’t hurt you for 
a time.” 

“Won't he?” hissed a voice in his ear, and, turn- 
ing, they saw the girl’s recovered pursuer standing 
before them, drawing a pistol from his breast. 

“Do you see that, you dog?” he cried as he 
pointed it at the other’s breast. 

But the sailor—for it was he—had sprung up like 
@ flash, and was wrestling with him for possession 
of the pistol. 

As the men were about equal in strength, and 
fought with a deadly bitterness, Marie was soon in 
consternation to see them rolling and struggling in 
the dusty road. 

“Ah, what shall I do?—what shall I do?” she 
cried. “They will kill each other, and all for me!” 

Just then the sound of carriage wheels stirred the 
air, and Marie, thinking to get help, ran a short dis- 
tance to meet it. As the carriage approached she 
saw that it was an open one, driven by a stout coach- 
man, and containing one lady. 

“Oh, madame!” cried the poor girl; “help! help! 
or they will kill each other !’’ 

“ Stop, Jacques!” cried the lady. “‘ Now, my child” 
—to Marie—* what is the matter ?” 

‘Oh, madame, the gentleman ran after me to mur- 
der me, and the sailor saw and struck him. So now 
they are murdering each other.” 

“Go on, Jacques !” 

“Men!” cried the lady when the horses’ feet had 
almost touched the struggling forms; “ men, desist 
from your shameful conduct!” 

To her surprise one of the contestants dashed into 
the shade by the roadside, and stood looking on, while 
the sailor rose up manfully and said: 

‘* Madame, I only performed a man’s part in pro- 
tecting this frightened girl.” 

The lady bowed haughtily and said; 
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“Come, my little girl, I will take you to Buena 
Vista, whither I am going, and they shall send you 
home. You,” she added, indicating the sailor by her 
forefinger, “may sit with the coachman if you are 
going our way, aud thus save farther quarrel with 
your antagonist.” 

“No, by heavens, madame,” cried the other 
stranger, stepping forward from the shade, “ you 
shall not take those vile tramps into my carriage. 
Remember that, at least, is my own, and dare again 
at your peril to interfere in my affairs.” 

‘he lady fell back among her cushions, and the 
carriage light showed her pale and faint as she 


cried, in bitter despair, covering her face with her 
hands: 
“Oh, John, John!” 
ad * * * * 
“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Marie, sitting by the cét- 
tage window sewing, a few evenings afterwards. 
“Oh, mamma, there is the terrible gentleman that 


chased me the other night.” 
Up sprang Madame Frouchette, and up sprang a 


young man with a bandage on his head and his arms 


ina sling. 


“Tle has an evil eye, and he is no Frenchmany’ 
spoke the young man with his arm in a slingy and 
wearing a sailor’sdress. “ Do you think him French, 


madame?” he asked, turning round. 

But madame bad sunk back in her chair*with 
trembling hands and pallid face. 

“Oh, my dear mamma, are you ill?” cried Marie; 
rushing over to her. 

‘The widow only waved her away, and féebly’an- 
swered: 

““No;” then tottered more than walked team inwer 
room and shut the door. 

“Perhaps your mamma knows him,” conjectared 
the sailor. 

“1t may be,” returned Marie, “ for I know*nonfore 
of my mother’s history than the greatest strangér in 
this village, and I have never seen her so affected 
before.” 

The conversation was interrupted *by. the widow 
calling Marie. 

When the girl entered the room her mother closed 
the door softly and said: 

* Marie, I have asad history attached to my life—a 
history that I shall tell you at some future time ; 
and, my child, the man that assaulted ‘you the: other 
night is connected with it in a most fatal manner. I 
presume he is visiting at Buena Vista, so I shall. be 
obliged to keep you within the cottage 'till he leaves 
the neighbourhood. Now, my child, let this never 
pass your lips, and try if possible to keep your mind 
from dwelling on it.” 

“But, mamma, will I have to stay. away from 
school ?”’ 

““No, my dear ; I will accompany-you ‘there every 
morning, and go for you‘at night.” 

“Oh, mamma, you can never accomplish so much, 
it wili kill you.” 

“No, my child, more than that has not killed me; 
besides, you can help me with my sewing when you 
come home in the evening. Come, we must go into 
the other room.” 

So saying, she entered the little sitting-room of the 
cottage, and in a voice of regained serenity asked tle 
sailor how his arm felt this evening. 

“A little better, thank you, madame,” he replied. 
“T wish it was well, so that I'might not trespass any 
longer on your hospitality.” 

“You do not trespass, monsieur. Weowe you a 
debt that can never be repaid. I suppose  you' are 
anxious to get to your home?” 

“Home! No, madame; I have no home: tliat I 
know of. The ocean has been my home since I was 
twelve years old.” 

“You did not ran away, I hope?” 

“Yes, I did,” replied: the young man, sadly; 
“and if you'll excuse my bad French, I'll tell you a 
story.” 

“You can tell it im English, if itis more agree- 
able to you,” replied. the. widow, )“‘for’I perfectly 
understand that language, and\Marie! hae: léarnt: it 
from me.” 

“It’s not much of a story,” replied’ the: sailor; 
speaking his own tongue freely, “ butdtis all I-have 
to tell. From the time that I was aninfant I. believe 
my mother indulged me in everything, for I: was-hér 
only child ;. but my father was just’ her reverse in-dis- 
= and he so dwarfed and narrowed my life with 

is sternness and contguual lectures'that-I grew up 
a'defiant, bad boy. When I was about twelve years 
old hegave me a severe beating for laughingin church; 
801 ran away that same hour, got as cabin boy on a 
vessel, and sailed the nextuight, and I have been on 
the ocean more or less for the last sixteen years: My 

father and mother are Scotch; I am English by 
birth ; and, although you call me monsieur, my name 
is Robert Hopkins. My vessel-was wrecked off the 
coast about six weeks ago, so I'took-a notion to 


wander through France for a few weeks, and here I 
am.’ 

‘*Your mother,” spoke madame, “did you never 
think of what she must-have suffered ?” A, 

“ Yes, madame, I always think’of her in storm or 
calm. At night she is»with mein my dreams, lay- 
ing her cool hand on my brow. My heart longs to 
see her, but I dread to go back: forfear I might find 
her dead.” 

There was a mist of tears in the sailor’s voice as he 
ended, and the beautiful eyes of Marie were dilated 
with sympathy. 

The heart of madame went out to this wild but ten- 
der-hearted young man when she heard his history, 
and with almost motherly tenderness she urged him to 
stvy with them till he had thoroughly recovered from 
the wounds received in her daughter’s defence. He 
was allowed as he grew stronger to take the place of” 
madame as her daughter's escort to and from school}! 
as it was quite necessary for her to have oue, for! 
scareely a day passed but what the strange gentleman 
met them on some part of the way. Once he hadan 
evil-looking companion with him, to whont he ap- 
peared to be pointing out the girl. 

Another strange circumstance generally happened 
whenever they met the gentleman. Behind him came 
adady, sometimes walking, at others riding, but al- 
ways thickly veiled, and avoiding not only the glances 
of passers-by but the observance of the gentleman 
who preveded her, whom she seemed to be watch- 
ing. 

I€ was quite an epoch in the quiet life of Marie; 
and not an unpleasant one she thought, as she and her: 
convalescent escort passed through the pleasant! 
fields‘and under the. shady cover*of the whispering: 
trees: 

Rustling and soughing like the solemn ocean, what 
did they whisper to the heart of the*beautiful village 

irl? 


Why the same sweet secret that has-stirred mil+ 
lions of human souls to forget theirs mortality: and’ 
lift up the wings of their faith in supplication to 
Heaven—the secret that brightens youthfat eyes, 
and sends a glow to the eager faco—thevssoretithase 
never has and never will grow old, that daily liffSaxup 
a nerveless arm with renewed strength to do and dare 
for beloved hearts. 

Did madame see what all this would lead.to? 





CHAPTER XVII. 
Death lies upon her like ar untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower ofall the field. ’ 
Romeo & Juliet. 

Tue house of Buena Vista stood on the summit 
of a bill commanding a most picturesque view, and 
was surrounded by terraced gardens, fringed at the 
base by a belt of woodland. 

In'this shady cover sat a-lady on horsebaek con+ 
fronted by a: gentleman also. on horseback, The 
lady had once been Agnes Blanchard—she was. still 
so in her soul—and. not the wife of the man. who. sat 
opposite her, She was excited, and aj red spot 
burned on either cheek, leaving her neck and brow 
like: purest marble, but there were acalm courage and 
a noble heroism ia her still clear eyes as she raised 
them to his face and said : 

“John Moseley, I have stopped you to beg that, as 
aman, you will cease your pursuit of that innocent 
girl in the village.” 

“ You. may spare your trouble, madam+, You go 
your way, I go mine.’’ 

And he essayed to pass her haughtily. 

“ Stay !” she said, placing her: horse in fronts of 
hin, “This day we will cometoan explanation. I 
married you, Jolin Moseley; sooner than break my 
given troth ; bwt 1 believed every'word of the story 
that Luke Peel told me. I. read: conviction ini your 
face and truth in his honest voice. I was yourwife 
only in the eyes of' the world—iu: private: we were 
worse than strangers’; and sh conscience for- 
bade my ‘course, the insufferable: pride that-was the 
bane of my/life urged me'toiity tilli my dying: father 
exacted my promise to begin anew life with you, and 
save you from drifting to ruin,” 

John Moseley drew his:lips) together in contempt 
as she slightly paused: 

“I did try, as) 1 promised: I would, with all: the 
strengtl: of a loving woman's soul; and how was'I re- 
warded?) My supplications’ were. turned'to naught, 
my endearments spurned, my\company forsaken. for 
tue vilest; and my heart fairly trampled upon in‘con- 
tempt.” 

He turned upon her with a face full of passion‘and 
reproach. 

“Your endearments came too late,” he said, bitterly. 
“ And take this for your comfort~know’ that: there 
was a time when you might have saved me from:sin, 
yet you only repulsed me by your’pride and goaded 
we beyond enduranee by your inselent:coldness.” 

“You speak truly; and it'is my’ greatest’ punish- 
ment now to think) that! I-did so, But, Jola,it is 





never too late to mend or begin a new life, so let us 
éegin again from this day.” 

“Bah! I suppose.-thefitst act in the drama will 
be my relinquishment-of the village beauty.” 

“Certainly,” she replied,'witha touch of her old 
haughtiness. 

He snapped his fingers invher face, and in mock 
humility asked : 

“Ts there anything more?”” 

“Yes: I wish to knowvif'you utterly reject my 
advances?” 

“ Utterly, I have gone too far to be fettered now.” 

“Themlisten,” she said, with dilating nostrils and 
flashing eyes. ‘‘I know the whole of the vile plan 
you havewconcocted to carry,off the poor widow's 
daughter’ And listen closer. I know who-——” 

e'stooped forward and whispered the rest of the 

sentence in-his*ear, while he started back in horror, 

“So yourdare»to: threaten me?” he cried. livid 


‘wage: 
| “No; but’ If shall’ certainly inform Madame 
Frouchette of theepjan that is formed to carry off 
hée-child.” 

“You will, eh?” 

He drew'from lis pocket a small and elaborately 
oriamented revolver, intending to frighten her or 
alter her détermination, but just as he was about to 
point it at-her erect and unflinching figure the cord 
of his riding-whip twitched the trigger and shot the 
junbappy ‘lady through the body. 
| Her horse reared in sudden fright, then plunged 
madly forward, with bis mistress cliaging wildly to 
the reins 

Was hertwill adamant that‘no agony could shake? 
Orwas it Providence that guided the frightened beast 
down the road that led to the» village, then through 
the quiet street, till Agnes, faint with pain, released 
her hold and was thrown violently to the ground, 
almost into the very doorway'of Madame Frouchette’s 
cottage ? 

A little crowd iad seen the horse rush madly by, 
and in a moment they gathered round the insensible 
lady and bore her into the widow’s cottage. Some 


|,one- ran’ forsthievdoctor; another hastened to Buena 


Vista. 

All was confusion and excitement; every one 
talked but did nothing else—every one but the pale 
Madame Frouchette, who, in.the inuer room, was 
disrobing Agnes and trying to restore her to con- 
sciousness. 

“His two victims,” she uttered as a tear fell softly 
on the fair face, proud even in its insensibility. “Ob, 
Heaven forgive. him, for he has. many accounts to 
answer!” 

The first.thing the. doctor.did on his arrival was 
to turn the indignant little crowd out of the cottage. 

“ As usual, you have done.well, madame,” he said, 
when he observed, what. the widow had done, and. 
saw» that. the: lady, was; returning to her senses. 
“ How is this?” he cried as his eye caught the blood- 
stains on) her-breast. “O Ciel’ madame, you. have 
been shot!” . 

Agnes raised her hand languidly, dropped it again, 
and, in a very low voice, said: 

“It was an accident. We were out riding, and the 
cord of my husband’s whip. caught iu; the.trigger of 
his revolver and shot me.” 

“ Where is he now?” asked .the irate doctor. 

“He may come,” she replied, feebly, “ when he 
knows——” 

But the rest of her sentence was finished in a cry: 
of pain ms the mic bared, and probed the wank 

* 


“ She cannot be moved, she. cannot be seen,” was 
the inexorable answer of the doctor to all appeals: 
when he had d d her wounds. 

In vain the lady’s: friends) from’ Buena Vista im- 
plored to see her, The; doctor asked, them if they 
wanted to kill er, and, on: being assured. that they 
did not, he told them that they might. remain in the 
little sitting-room, and every change in the lady he: 
would inform:them: of, bat at, present) be» had little 
hopes: of her. 

His continual.and uneasy, glances: down: the street 





formation concerningJolin Moseley, for while life aud 
death were battling.in-the cottage the faithless lius- 
band was flying: at his. horse's, utmost, speed: to the 
nearest seaport, and. before: the, next day's sun had 
set he was:in.a stout vessel; sailing with a fair wind 
to. a:distaut country, 

Meanwhile: Agnes hadi gradually sunk, and the 
postereeeins out of the ianer room to her friends, 
had said: : 


had better telegraph for them at once.” 

‘ Her mother and brother. tiave been telegraphed 
for'some time:ago,” they: replied, “and are ex 
every moment.” 








on the arm of-a-bandsomey refined young man. 





were not rewarded by the coming of or slightest in- 


“If Madame Moseley: bas: any: near relatives you 


Towards noon they came—a feeble lady, leaniag: 
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As the doctor had given up. all hope of his patien 
he admitted them at once to the presence of the 
dying lady. 

They found her calm, yet fally aware of her con- 
dition, as, looking up with a wan smile, she tried to 
comfort her stricken mother. 

The young man was dreadfully agitated when he 
beheld the wreck of his once beautiful sister, of whom 
he had been so proud and fond, He would not listen 
to the idea that the calamity was an accident, but 
said he knew the vile nature of the man well enough 
to believe the act premeditated. 

“Our house has been stricken with. misery,” he 
added, “since he first set foot in it, and.I firmly be- 
lieve that the suspicions we had of him when you 
implored us to leave Australia weretrne. If you had 
only left him then—-my poor sister, why did you not 
leave him ?” i é 

“ Because, Raphael, I made: promise to my dying 
father that I would try to reclaim. him, and, thank 
Heaven, I have kept that promise, though I have 
been spurned and unsuccessfuls Nowy my darling 
brother and mother, if you will leave me, with 
Madame Frouchette for half an, hour shall. thank 
you, for I have a solemn duty to perform towards 
her.” 

Slightly wondering at the strange: demand, they 
went,and left the gentle widow soothing the sufferer’s 
brow, and waiting for her to: commence her story. 
What they told: each other noone knew, but ima 
short time Agnes asked, faintly: 

“Oan I see them ?” 

“Only one,” replied the widow; “the other is at 
school in Paris.” 

“Let me see the one, tien.” 

Madame Frouchette called in the trembling Marie. 

“ Kiss me, child,” said the dying ladyy,“and I'll 
know that you forgive me for. unwittingly standing in 
your mother’s place for so many dreary: years,” 

Marie bent down her fair face, and, in: sympathy 
for the unknown woes of the. beautiful lady, rained 
tears as well as kisses on her brow. 

Ata sign from her motler she then. opened the 
door, and, both passing out, left the time that: re- 
mained to the sufferer to be spent with her motherand 
Raphael. She suffered comparatively little after that, 
and her mind and voice were. perfectly. clearas, she 
spoke of her joyful reunion with her true and beloved 
father. 

As the calm evening sky began to be.dotted with 
stars—as the weary labourer returned tohis home,and 
little birdlings were gathered with loving care under 
the mother’s wings, lier proud bat pure and:suffering 
poul had gained its rest. 


CHAPTER XVITI. 


Friendship! mysterious cement of the soul f* 
Sweet’ner of life and solder of society. 
Robert Blair, 


THE year was 1864, the time evening, It, had 
been a fair summer day, and hadicome tea glorions;. 
close; and the. soft; crimsou-flecked' clouds: hung 
above the homestead and blessed the. little group. of 
reunited friends that sat on the poreh, 

There was brave, genial Luke, the self-edneated, 
sun-burned farmer, with a happy: light: of affection, 
beaming on his fine face. There was. Mary,Jane. in 
her best silk; with a pleasant, hospitable countenance, 
quite unlike the Mary Jane of other days. Then 
Ned, grown to be a strong, good-looking young, man 
—one that you could trust in an.affair: ofan honour 
able, delicate nature, and rest sure, of: your: trust 
being unshaken, He-had so far recovered from, the, 
eifects of his childisli malady that;he could now walk 
with only a slight limp. 

Next to her brother sat. Alice, who had, just;com- 
pleted her education and returnedihome. The rough 
features of her childhood had given: place ta thase of 
more symmetrical mould, and her soft, rippling 
laughter, her ladylike manners, and’ the-chacm. of 
perfect simplicity that hung about: her, like.the:per- 
fume of a wild rose, were..as greatly, contrasted: to 
her former foibles as it: was:possille toimagine.. She 
fully came up to Luke's standard: now, and between 
them there existed a deep affection observable: to all 
beholders, 

Two others completed the little group—a young: 
companion of Alice’s and: a.gentleman:in the, spri 
= = whom Luke addressed as Mr. Raphael Blan. 

Somehow this gentleman had becomea frequent. 
Visitor at the: “ Desert,” and it; had commenced, in 
this way. Being notified, on coming inta possession. 
of his property, that Lmke was ready.to discharge the 
remainder of his mortgage, Raphael Blanchard. had 
we that individual a visit s@ the farm, and was. so 
pleasantly surprised ‘at the thriviog condition of: his 
birthplace and the humble-minded intelligence of its, 
Tenovator that he took a strong liking for Luke. 
cham’ blessed with his father’s clear intuition of 

acter, he. saw that the farmer’s humble-minded- 





nesa was-far removed. from, servility, and freely ac- 
cepted his hospitable invitation to spend the hot sum- 
mer months;at, the farm, 

Thus the gentlemanly Mr. Raphael, who had been 
educated. in- the, finest. schools. visited the finest 
cities, and seen life through the finest of plate-glass 
windows, became the daily companion, iu their.school 
vacations, of Susan Grimes’s orphan children. That 
such a companionship would be most. beneficial to his 
nephew and niece Luke saw at a glance; but the 
thought that others might consider the acquaintance 
derogatory to that gentleman's honour, if they knew 
the truth of. the.story, did not. oceur to him till the 
summer, was;far spent and. the, vacation, near its 
close. 

“Perhaps he, will. never. come,again,” thought 
Luke. “Sol shall defer. speaking, to him till 1 am 
obliged to do so,” 

But Raphael had enjoyed. the simple ways.at the 
farm and the equally simple society of the twins so 
well that he did not intend to give up the acquaint- 
ance, Alice, with her dreamy ideas and inexperi- 
enced opinions of the world, drank, in Lis descriptions 
of the scenes he had visited, and the different speci- 
mens of character he had met, with that deep absorp- 
tion only the young know.. Ned, more studious and 
less, impulsive;than his, sister, yet excelled her in- 
tense enthusiasm .in.a point of. hisown, He was very 
ambitious.to distinguish himself in the profession he 
hadchosen and to bec¢ome,a physician, great and noble, 
in, every. sense of. the words. To Raphael he poured 
out all his aspirations, and wishes, and found in him 
as true-a,sympathizer as. Uncle, Luke himself, In 
fact the orphaus came to drink in his. words and hang 
upon his.opinions,so thatthe young man’s modesty 
was. ina fair, way.of.vanishing,for ever, Petted and 
courtedfrom,his earliest childhood, had he,not inhe- 
rited his.father’s.sincere benevolence, ho would have 
been spoiled long. ago, and have become .a common 
rich man, . . 

When, the, day, of. his departure drew. near the 
brother and sister became so depressed iu, spirits at 
losing their polished companion,that Luke perceived 
matters. had. already gone toofar, He, saw that he 
must act atonce, and did so.accordingly. 

It was the.last evening, Raphael would be with 
them, and, supper being over, Luke rose, and, bowing 
to his guest, requested his presance.in the parlour, 
The action, so quiet;and gracious, would hardly have 
seemed possible to him once, but. what, will not edu- 
cation do, especially the education, that, has its birth 
in the. heart, and.is, shaped.and, polished, by.an, un- 
wavering effort?. When they were seated. in the 
pleasant room Luke said: 

“Mr. Blanchard, you are.so like your, kind-hearted 
father that.I,find it very. painful,to, say. what I am 
about, to,say, but I.foel it my duty, and that,ought to 
be enough, for, any, of us. When I, invited, you-to 
spend the vacations, with us, I overstepped; my judg- 
ment, and. new, wish to right.my, blunder, I want 
you to set before your, mind your. own. birth, your 
property, your friends, and) your. position, in society. 
‘Then, in opposition, set; my niece. and, nephew, with 
their present circumstances and futuraexpectations, 
and, you, will find. that, in, them all you possess is 
wanting. You are a gentleman by birth and educa. 
tion—they are.ouly a,farmer's adoptedchildren, You 
haye.#,position in society ; they haye.none. Naw, 
as.an honourable man, who sees, his error, in forming 
this acquaintance, I,ask you to break it.off. and seek 
your own peers,” 

‘But suppose, Mr, Peel, with all. due, respect for 
you, that 1 see it in altogether.a,different light?” 

“Imagine, forinetance,’’ said Luke, that a man 
or woman,came, of. a, most disgraceful, origin, could 
you admit either to,yourfriendship?” 

Raphael hesitated. with, a.rising; colour, then: an- 
swered : 

“‘T could admit, the man if, he had a,true soul.” 

‘ But, not. the woman?” 

The.quesiion.came, a-little, bitterly, 


“Tam,afraid I should nyt besufficiently,;strong for. 


that; Mx. Peel.” 

“ Enough,” cried;Luke., ‘You act wisely, and, al- 
though. it is, most; painful for, me, to say, it,, let, our 
acquaintance cease.” 

“No, sir!, with, your. permission I, would rather 
not.” 

* Do, youthoroughly. comprehend your, position ?’ 

“ Yes, sir, thoroughly. 1 am of, age, and free to 
act.as1, please; and my pleasure is.to continue, and 
augment, the friendship that,now exists between my- 
self and your interesting nephew and,niece. Edward 
is, very ambitious, and Iauay yet be able to assist him 
in many of his projects,” 

“ As you, will,” returped Luke, brightening up, for 
heloved and admired his. young guest; ‘* but be care- 
iful. not,to,let your friendship verge on any deeper 
feeling.” 

‘Thus. was the affair settled, and the following sum- 
mer looked forward to with great expectations. 





That Raphael Blanchard blindly mistook his mean- 
ing Luke little dreamed, and dreamed still less that 
there was coming for, his cherished legacy a day of 
trouble and bitter woe. 

The two succeeding summers were only counter- 
parts of the first, with this difference, that Luke's 
mind was laid at rest regarding the inequality of the 
young people’s position in life, 

In the school Alice had formed the acquaintance 
of Miss Leona Young, the lady who when a child 
had so winningly introduced herself on board ship to 
the grief-stricken Luke. Although born in the south 
of England, she had passed most of her childhood in 
Switzerland, whither the doctors had ordered her and 
her mother for the benefit of their health. That the 
change wrought a fine girl out of a puny babe Luke 
could testify, well remembering through the changes 
of years the little face that nestled close to hia as he 
was taking his sad journey back to Euglage, and, 
pointing to the waves, asked : 

* Do ’ey talk to ’ou?” 

The change of country benefited Leona’s mother 
in so much that it lengthened out her life a few years, 
then took her away just as her child, most needed 
a mother’s care. On her deathbed she urged her 
husband to give their daughter a good education, 
and by recommendation he took her to the same 
academy which Alice attended. Mr. Young had re- 
cently died, bequeathing to Leona his little property, 
and appointing as her guardian a merchant named 
Blossom. 

When her school term was over slio had written to 
this gentleman for permission to visit, her bosom 
friend and companion, Alice Peel, which permission 
was readily granted, as Mr. Blossom was but slightly 
interested in his ward, and wished to acquit himself 
of his charge with as little trouble as possible to him- 
self, 

Leona at twenty was tall and of a queenly car- 
riage, with dark, shining hair drawn from her face, 
and coiled in wavy circles at tle back. of her head. 
Added to her clear complexion, and large, thoughtful 
eyes, was a winning graciousness of manner that 
drew round her groups. of admiriug friends wherever 
she went. On this evening she was seated close to 
Raphael Blanchard, conversing with him in a 
sprightly manner, and Luke, as le glanced at them, 
thought what a well-matched couple they would 
make. Somebody else thought so too, with a thrill 
of pain at her heart. 

* * * 2 

Ned was glancing over,the eveuing paper, aud as 
he suddenly exclaimed : 

** Oh, dear, dear!’’ every ong.asked what waa the 
matter. 

“Listen,” he said, and read the following para- 
graph ; 

“* A few daysago a young surgeon named Jean 
Frouchette eutered the,dissecting-room, of a Paris. 
hospital to.agsist,in the dissection of a man who had 
died of an unknown disease, In his, eagerness to 
assist the other surgeons he neglected the necessary 
precautions, and did uot notice.a slight abrasion on 
his hand. He was obliged to leave the room with a 
dizziness in his.head, and we regret to add before 
night, wasa corpse. ‘The-affair created great excite- 
meut, as he was a,widow’s only son, of studious 
habits, aud much beloved by his, friends and asso~ 
ciates,, He had not.completed his tweutieth year.’ ” 

A murmur of sympathy ran through the group as 
Ned ended his reading and said: 

“ What a sad death,after all his trying—just my 
age, too.” 

“Tt was singular,” returned Luke, aud sat ponder- 
ing on it for some time. 

The conversation took a sober, turn, and Raphael, 
thinking to rally it, proposed a,little excursion for 
the next day, ‘They were torise early, just at day- 
break, drive down to Melbourne, thence to Port 
Philip, and,spend the day in its vicinity. 

As; the proposal was, agreeable to all parties. the 
girls promised to rise betimes.if. Mary Jane would 
call .them,, This, she readily agreed to do, and as 
they, wished, to, retire. early the young men rose to 
let them pass into the house, 

“ It’s strange!” cried Mary Jane as she gazed at 
Ned with.a.sudden light of recognition in her eyes 
that sent the blood danciug in waves to her cheeks. 

But the light almost instantly died out as, he as- 
sumed a new. position. 

“Strange!” she whispered again; ‘“‘and I've no- 
ticed it at odd moments so often lately.” 

As the old house lay in shadow that night, with a 
glint of the rising moon just touching the tops of 
the trees round it,, Luke. still sat.on the porch with a 
strange loneliness upon him.. Somehow he could not 
let. the story of the young Freach surgeon out of 
his mind. A morbid influence kept directing his 
eyes towards the dayk bush where Mary Ames had been 
murdered and her body had lain for five long days. 
As the murderer had never been found, the little belt 
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of trees still frowned through the summer and winter 
days, and darkened the pleasant landscape. 

Half asleep and half awake Luke began to wonder 
if the body that caused the death of the young sur- 
geon had ever held the soul of a murderer. It 
seemed probable that it might. 

* But, pshaw!” he added, rising and shaking him- 
self. “What had Jean Frouchette or his friends ever 
to do with my life? Thank Heaven my poor boy is 
safe!” he prayed, turning his eyes tc the mysterious 
dome dotted with stars; “keep him in strict integ- 
rity from all danger, that he may do a worthy work 
in this poor, weary world.” 

The excursion day dawned clear and bright, and, 
breakfast being despatched, the four happy young 
people started off in Raphael’s easy open carriage. 
The sun being high and scorching when they arrived 
at their destination, it was agreed that they should 
rest awhile and have luncheon before they began 
their rambles over the rocks. 

For the better convenience of walking, the party 
separated itself into two parts, Raphael Blanchard 
end Leona Young going first, Alice and her brother 
bringing up the rear. 

Had Alice among her other accomplishments at 
the academy learned the small-souled one of 
jealousy ? or why was the glory of the summer day 
suddenly overclouded when this arrangement took 
place? 

Quickly chiding herself, however, for the momen- 
tary littleness, and trying to fix in her mind the 
superiority of Leona above all others, she endeavoured 
to interest her brother in the description of a new 
book she had been reading. 

It occurred, after awhile, that the party were to- 
gether again, and Ned, accepting a daring challenge 
from Leona, was soon climbing over the rocks after 
the nimble girl. 

“You had better sit down and rest, Alice,” said 
Raphael, seating himself, as he spoke, on a rude 
bench firmly fixed on the brow of a jagged precipice 
of rock with the shimmering wavelets dashing at its 
base. 

Alice was watching a dark, Jow-lying rock far out 
in the water, that the incoming tide was gradually 
sinking in its black depths, and thinking how like it 
seemed to a soul overpowered by temptation, when 
she started violently as Raphael laid his fingers 
gently on her hand, 

“ Why, what has come to you, Alice?” he asked, 
tenderly. ‘*You have scarcely spoken to me to- 
day, and now you start and tremble when I address 
you.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Blanchard,” she returned, smil- 
ing; “but I am afraid I gave way to dizagreeable 
thoughts this morning, and in punishment of my 
weakness they have left their impress upon me. 
Then you have had Leona for a companion, and she 
is far more interesting than I could ever be.” 

“My dear Alice,” he interrupted, “ you know that 
no one could be so ” then broke off abruptly as he 
noticed a sudded pallor and faintness in her face. 

“The pin! the pin!” she gasped, fixing her eyes 
on a small diamond brooch on his bosom. 

He became as pale as herself in an instant, with a 
nervous, deadly sort of twitching at his mouth, but 
through all her terror she noticed that his eyes fixed 
themselves not on her, but beyond her. Presently, 
though it seemed an age of deadly silence to her, a 
nonchalant and somewhat haughty, disagreeable 
voice exclaimed: 

“ Ah, Raphael, how are you ?” 

The young man returned no answer, but kept his 
eyes fixed on the speaker, who now came within 
Alice’s line of vision. He was a middle-aged, 
fashionably dressed man, with an arrogant expression 
about the mouth, and defiant, evil eyes. 

“So you disdain the acquaintance,” he cried, 
coming up and confronting Raphael, who had silently 
risen to his feet. “ You disdain the acquaintance, do 
you? Well, mark you, you shall be sorry for this in- 
sult till the day of your death.” 

He shook his forefinger in the young man’s face as 
he spoke with such infinite rage, hatred, and con- 
tempt, that the other, goaded beyond his endurance, 
raised his clenched hand and struck him to the earth. 
The rock gradually sloped towards the precipice, and 
the man, receiving an impetus in his fall, rolled to- 
wards the edge, and would have fallen over, had not 
Alice, springing forwards, and catching hold of his 
coat, drawn him back. As he appeared to Alice to 
be insensible she in her pitiful heart raised his head 
on herarm, but was rewarded by him striking at her 
with his heavy hand. 

“Do not attempt to touch him again,” cried 
Raphael, sterniy, raising her up. 

‘The severity of his tone wounded her deeply, and 
looking him full in the eyes she said, coldly : 

Rs We will seek my brother, and return home, if you 
please.” 





He stepped forward to accompany her without a 








word, his mind harassed by gloomy thoughts and 
his face working with agitation. When they had 
gone a little distance Alice looked back to see what 
had become of the fallen man, and found that he was 
looking after them with no enviable expression on 
his face. The trip home was gloomy and silent, and 
Leona found it impossible, with all her light raillery 
and pleasant chatter, to raise the spirits of the com- 
pany, so shoe was at length forced to take refuge in 
quiet conversation with the doctor, as she laughingly 
called Ned. 

“Bless my heart!” Luke cried, as the carriage 
drove up to the farmhouse door, “ have you all been 
sea-sick, that you look so grave? But never mind 
whether you have or not,” he added, without wait- 
ing for an answer, “Mary Jane’s got a good, sub- 
stantial supper ready to take the vapour off. Nothing 
like it, Mr. Blanchard, nothing like it to cheer up a 
man when he gets home after a journey.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE QUARTER-DECK SPECTRE. 


Years ago I had command of the ship “ Nar- 
cissus,” owned by Dexter and Cumston. I had made 
two voyages in her to the East Indies when the 
owners concluded to send me up the Mediterranean. 

My first mate was shipped for this particular 
voyage on account of his knowledge of the Mediter- 
ranean trade, the officer who had come home with 
me from India having been promoted to a command. 

John Carter was the name of my new mate, and 
I soon came to like him. 

Mr. Carter was a handsome man, possessing a 
frame remarkable for its symmetry and its strength; 
and though there were sometimes flashes of the eye 
that would seem to denote impulsiveness of emotion 
still I never heard him speak an angry word. 

To the men he was kindness itself, and they loved 
and honoured him. Of years he appeared to have 
had some five-and-thirty, and he had been more or 
less upon the water from his youth up. 

Hour after hour, when duty did not otherwise em- 
ploy him, would Carter pace up and down the 
quarter-deck, or sit in his room, with his head bowed 
and his hands folded, seemingly utterly oblivious of 
everything around him. 

Of course I wondered whither his thoughts could 
be running ; but I felt loth to ask him. 

One evening, after we were well at sea, and the 
ship was running smoothly before the wind, I sat at 
the cabin table. [had been looking over our reckon- 
ing, and tracing it upon the chart. As I turned from 
this work I fancied that a glass of sherry—and I had 
some of an excellent sort—would be agreeable, and 
as my steward was at hand I directed him to bring it. 

Carter came down just as I had put away my 
chart, and he teok a seat at thetable. I had remarked 
to him that I was going to foot up our reckoning, 
and he had come to see the result. 

When I had answered him upon this point I filled 
a glass with wine and pushed it over to him, then 
filled one for myself. 

“Come,” said I,“ here’s success to us and our 
voyage.” i 

1 had drunk half my wine when my attention was 
arrested by the peculiarity of Carter’s movements. 
He had raised his glass, but not to his lips. He held 
it for a moment between his eye and the light, then, 
with a pallor upon his face like death, and with a 
shudder anda gasp, he let the glass fall, and it was 
broken to atoms upon the floor. 

“ Pardon,” he said, with a convulsive start. “It 
was an accident. Pardon me, captain, and forget. 
If you love me nevor speak of this.” 

With these words he hurried from the cabin. 

I respected Carter’s injunction, and was silent 
upon the subject of the strange scene of the broken 
wine-glass ; but the reader can easily imagine that 
it gave me many moments of perplexing thought. 
It was evident enough that at some time my mate 
had suffered from the cup. I never again used wine 
in his presence, for I was assured that the sight of 
the drinking by his friends was painful to him, and 
I was not so attached to the wine-cup that I could 
not easily and cheerfully make this sacrifice. 

Our run out was an agreeable one, and our voyaging 
in the Mediterranean was pleasant. We had taken in 
part of our return cargo in the Levant—mostly at 
Smyrna—and thence we went to Naples, where our 
agent had secured the remainder of the cargo in olive 
oil, silk, wine, and coral. 

We had taken on board the bulk of our lading, and 
were waiting for a few odds and ends in the shape 
of coral and musical instruments, when, towards 
evening, while Carter was on shore, the American 
consul came off in company with a gentleman whom 
he introduced to me as Mr. Alpheus Dunbar, who 
was very anxious to secure a passage to England. 

Mr. Dunbar was an old man—at least seventy—his 





hair white as snow, and his face deeply furrowed, 
Yet his tall, syinmetrical form was erect, and I liked 
his looks. They were frank and kindly, and invited 
confidence. Besides, there was iv them a something 
which bore the glimmer of an old friendship, though 
I did not remember ever to have seen tue old man 
before. 

We had spare berths, and after a little conversa- 
tion with Mr. Dunbar I told him he could go with 
me. I showed him the accommodation we had 
to offer. He liked it, and said he would take 
possession at once; and, if I had no objection, he 
would remain on board, and allow the consul to send 
his luggage off in the morning. I had no objection, 
so the consul went away, and he remained. 

Shortly after this tea was served in the cabin, and 
Mr. Dunbar joined me in the meal. As a matter of 
common politeness I asked him if he would like 
wine. He cast upon me a look which, for the instaut, 
was startling—the look as of one suddenly frightened 
—then the light of the deep-set eyes softened toa 
pathetic, appealing glance, and he answered: 

“Excuse me, sir—I never drink wine!” 

I, in turn, begged that he would excuse me; then 
we both sought other topics. 

My new passenger was a man of deep thought 
and remarkable intelligence; and at times he con- 
versed with freedom, though at others he was silent 
and moody, as though his mind had been suddenly 
captured by some power beyond his will. 

The night was clear and beautiful. A full moon 
was riding in the heavens, and the broad bay was 
like a sea of molten silver. 

Mr. Dunbar and myself remained upon the quarter- 
deck until ten o'clock, at which time I announced 
my intention of retiring, as I must be out early in 
the morning. 

Mr. Dunbar thought he would remain up a while 
longer, so I bade him good night and went below. 

As was my usual custom I left the door of my 
apartment partly open, not only for air, but also that 
I might be more readily aroused in case of need. 

I had turned into my bunk and fallen asleep when 
I was awakened by the entrance of Mr. Carter. Or- 
dinarily the coming down of my mate would not 
have disturbed me, but on the present occasion his 
movements were unusual. He staggered in like 
drunken man, and my first impression, when I saw 
him moving with uncertain step towards the room, 
was that he had been drinking. He disappeared, and 
I wondered and worried over the occurrence uniil 
drowsiness again overcame me; but not for long. 

Again I was aroused, and as I looked out into the 
cabin I saw Carter standing by the table, directly 
beneath the hanging lamp, with a pistol in his hand. 
I saw him withdraw the ramrod from the barrel, then 
I saw him adjust a percussion-cap and press it down. 
He was not drunk. There was no shade of intoxi- 
cation in the light of his glaring eyes. He was pale 
as death; his jaws were set; and every nerve and 
muscle seemed strung like thews of steel. I heard 
him murmur a few incoherent words, then I saw him 
kneel upon the floor. 

Quickly and noiselessly I leaped from my couch and 
snatched the pistol from his grasp justas he had raised 
its muzzle to his temple! He started to his feet, and 
made a motion as though he would resist my inter- 
ference; but when he met my gaze he shrank back. 

“Oarter,” said I, with my heart in my mouth, “I 
am your friend. If you can trust any human being 
I beg you will trust me.” 

He sank down, and buried his face in his hands ; 
so he remained until he could command speech. 
Then he looked up, and glared round as though 
fearful of beholding some frightful thing. " 

“ Captain,” he said, in a hoarse, unnatural whisper, 
* you have put it off but foratime. The end must 
soon come. I am bidden away from this irksome 
life!” 

I spoke soothing words, and by-and-bye, as my 
persuasive tones and my loving looks reached his 
heart, he gave me his hand. 

“Captain, I will tell you my story—the story of 
my life—and you shall judge for yourself, Youshall 
then know the fearful burden that rests upon me. 
Pardon me if I do not go into particulars. Let me 
be brief.” 

I invited him to proceed in his own way, and pre- 
sently he went on: 

“My name is not Carter, as I have been knowa 
for many years. I once bore another name. My 
father was a merchant of London, influential and 
wealthy, and my mother was an angel. My father 
owned ships, and from my earliest childhood I was 
conversant with maritime affairs. In his natural 
state my father was kind and considerate, but when 
his blood was heated with much wine he became au- 
other being—more like a tiger than like a man. AS 
the years rolled on he drank more and more. Wine 
was always upon his table and upon his sideboard ; 
I drank it, and came to love it, and its effect 
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upon me was pestiferous and direful. Disputes often 
arose between my father and myself, and more than 
once he struck me to the floor. Once after he had 
struck me down I went away to sea, and was gone 
away a year; and when I returned to my home the 
old scenes were enacted over again. My father drank 
more and more, and I drank often to intoxication, I 
had come to be five-and-twenty, and had charge of 
much of the business, 

“Never mind the many serious quarrels that oc- 
curred between us. Let me tell you only of the last. 
I had engaged to marry a girl whom I loved, and my 
father was opposed to the match and broke it off. 
He broke it off by frightening the girl away from 
me. When I knew what had been done I was furious, 
and when I next saw my father 1 was under the in- 
fluence of liquor, and, unfortunately, he was the 
same. In fact, we were both of us intoxicated. High 
words passed ; we became crazy with madness. At 
length my father applied to me, and to the girl I had 
lost, words that stung me to frenzy. Iretorted with 
fearful imprecations, and he struck me. I had inmy 
hand a loaded cane, and, in my blindness of fury, 
smarting under his words and under his blow, I 
struck him—struck him on the head with the netted 
leaden knob of my cane. He sank upon the floor— 
dead !—sank down at my feet, and never moved nor 
spoke! 

“My mother came in, and she had the wisdom to bid 
me flee. She knew all—knew that I had meditated 
no harm—knew that my father had goaded me to des- 
peration. If I stayed there——The thought startled 
me, and I fled from my home—fled from the awful 
scene, but not from the harrowing memory. 

“What followed I cannot tell. For fully three 
years I was bereft of reason. When I recovered I 
found myself in India, whither I had gone asa sailor, 
the officers not knowing that I was crazy when I 
shipped. Since then I have wandered to and fro 
upon the ocean, I have longed to hear from home— 
to know if my mother still lives—but I have not 
dared the venture, Since starting upon this voyage 
I had almost made up my mind that, upon my return 
to England, I would inquire concerning the fate 
of the fondly remembered one, But—but—it is 
past !” 

Here the speaker stopped with a gasp, and buried 
his face again in his hands; and when he looked up 
again his pallor was ghastly. 

“I shall never see home again!” he said. ‘ To- 
night, as I came over the side, I saw a figure upon 
the quarter-deck. The tall and manly form, so erect 
and so grand—I was sure I knew it—I had never 
seen but one like unto him, Presently it turned, and 
I beheld, plainly revealed in the moonlight, the face 
of my dead father! Hush! Do not say me nay. It 
was no baseless fabric—no chimera of distorted ima- 
gination—but it was the spectre of my father I saw 
—Ha!’ 

As, with this exclamation, my mate started up, I 
was conscious that some one was advancing from the 
foot of the ladder, and, upon looking round, I beheld 
Alpheus Dunbar, his snowy head bare, and his fur- 
rowed cheeks wet with flowing tears. He was totter- 
ing forward, with arms outstretched, and as the agi- 
tated mate seemed ready to sink with terror the old 
man cried out: 

“Philip! Philip! Myson! Oh, my son!” 

The young man started up as from a dreadful 
dream, and he put forth his hand and whispered : 

“In Heaven’s name, mock me not! Is it—in truth 
—is it—my father ?” 

“Yes, yes! Ob, my Philip! Afterall these pain- 
ful years my prayer isanswered. I shall hear your 
sweet word of forgiveness ere I die.” 

“ Forgiveness—forgiveness?” repeated the son, 
looking up from his father’s embrace. “Oh, my 
soul! ’tis 1 who need forgiveness.” 

“No, my boy—no, no—I was all to blame! It 
was | who kindled the fire and furnished fuel for the 
infuriate flames. You were buta boy, my Philip, 
when I led you, by my example, into the evil 
habit!” 

* 7 ist) ce * 

I went on deck and left the father and son to 
themselves. When I returned to the cabin I heard 
Mr. Dunbar’s story—lhow he had recovered from the 
blow which his son had inflicted ; and how, filled 
with remorse for his own wrong, he had, when able 
to go out, instituted search for the missing one. He 
had sought far and near—had followed ships in 
which he fancied his boy had sailed—and upon this 
search he had been scouring the seaports of the Me- 
diterranean when he came on board my ship. 

1 will only add to my story that we reached Liver- 
rool in safety, and that a month thereafter | went to 
Loudon to visit the Dunbars. I found Alpheus 
Dunbar grander than ever in the vigour of renewed 
life; and I found his wife all that she bad been 
painted by her son—a sweet-faced, mild-eyed, lovely 
and loving woman, whose threescore years had, 





while silvering the brow with frost, only touched the 
heart with increasing warmth of love and affection. 
And Philip—he who had been to me John Carter, 
but Philip Dunbar henceforth—what need I say of 
him? Enough that he held me as the friend to whom 
he owed his life, and that, through the liberality of 
himself and father—a liberality which I could not 
escape—the next ship which I commanded was owned 
by myself, 

One other thing I am reminded here to put down. 

Since that night in the Bay of Naples, when I 
listened to the story of those two shattered lives, I 
have drunk no wine; and I am pledged in my heart 
to touch it never more! 8. 0. J. 








AURORA. 


“ You must know,” said Aurora Delmayne, with an 
independent movement of her pretty head, ‘I believe 
in every woman doing what sbe can best perform. I 
might hem strips of muslin and dust furniture to the 
end of my days, and never advance my plysical or 
mental welfare one degree. I might possibly suc- 
ceed in obtaining a situation as lady’s companion. 
But, you see, I prefer to paint pictures.” 

“ It’s so unwomanly !” said Jeannette Lee, a pretty, 
pink-cheeked little damsel, whose ideas revolved in 
the narrowest possible groove. 

“Why is it unwomanly, I should like to know? 
Why is it any less feminine to stand before an easel 
than to do embroidery or dance the polka redowa ?” 
persisted Aurora, with reddening cheeks. 

Jeannette could not tell. She only knew that she 
had somehow caught the refrain of the popular cry, 
“Unwomanly.” Aurora painted on, putting a deal 
of unspoken emphasis into the lovely lining of her 
summer clouds. 

Aurora Delmayne was twenty-four years old; a 
tall, velvet-eyed girl,.with an abundance of blonde 
hair, a complexion used to sun and wind, anda fresh, 
exquisitely shaped mouth ; and Aurora had a talent 
which, unlike most modern young ladies, she did not 
bury in a napkin. She was alone in the world, with 
the exception of some distant relatives who lived in 
the country, but she had never seen them, and her 
little studio was all the home she had—a bright nook, 
draped and carpeted with warm garnet red, and all 
aglow with dainty gold-framed landscapes, brackets 
covered with the drooping grace of dried grasses, 
ferns, and immortelles, and little statuettes with ruby 
velvet niches. Here Aurora wrought out her liveli- 
hood with the brush, asking uo odds of the grim 
world, and giving it none. 

“ As it is,” said Aurora, with that delicious sense 
of self-reliance that so few women have, “I amalmost 
as independent as if I were a man.” 

Dudley Garrance met the young artist at a 
crowded, fashionable soirée, when Aurora Delmayne 
was looking very pretty, clad in a simple white dress 
with moss roses in her hair, and he fell in love with 
her straightway, as it is the fashion for frank, impul- 
sive young fellows to do. 

“An artist!’’ he cried when Mrs. Seymour told 
him of the vocation of her young guest in the course 
of the next day’s call. “Nonsense! I don’t believe 
a word of it. Why, she’s the most womanly little 
creature I ever met.” 

“Why shouldn’t an artist be womanly?” asked 
Mrs. Seymour. 

Dudley Garrance could not find a satisfactory 
answer to that question. So he went with Mrs. Sey. 
mour to Aurora’s studio, and fell in love over again 
with the velvet-eyed lassie in her painting costume, 
with its tasselled cap set a-top of her curls, and its 
coquettish loops and folds and bib-apron. She was 
painting a summer-evening study for Mrs. Seymour 
—a soft blending of lights and shadows, with an il- 
luminated church window in the foreground, and her 
enthusiasm in her work was something contagious. 

Dadley, with his admiring eyes fixed on the bright 
oval face, wondered how he could ever have thought 
an artist unwomanly. He recalled his sisters 
dawdling over their worsted work, his cousins quar- 
relling at croquet, and decided that Aurora had chosen 
the. better part. 

The next thing, of course, was that he began to 
haunt her studio, until she laughingly forbade him 
to come oftener than twice a week. 

“ For,” said she, “ I must tell you I am not like the 
young ladies of society. I have my trade to work 
at, and Ican’t afford to indulge in any delightful odds 
and ends of leisure. Besides e 

“Well, what does that formidable dissyllable 
mean ?” laughed Garrance as she came to a pause. 

“ Well—you see——” hesitated Aurora. Then 
she set down her little foot with an emphasis, and 
went resolutely on: “ This is how it is. If I were 
a gentleman artist, and you a young lady, you 
might come to my studio as often as you pleased, 
and it would be all right. Nobody would be scan- 





dalized. But as Iam a woman, and you happen to 
belong to the upposite sex, things are altogether dif- 
erent, you perceive.” 

“T don’t perceive it at all,” stoutly asserted 
Garrance. 

“Don’t you? But Mrs. Grundy will!” and Aurora 
was resolute. 

Mrs, Seymour laughed at her young friend’s dis- 
comfiture. 

“I do believe, Dudley,” she said, “ you are falling 
in love with Miss Delmayne.” 

Dudley Garrance did not deny the soft impeach- 
ment. He went home and wrote a long letter to 
his uncle and guardian, rhapsodizing generally on the 
subject of the young artist. 

Uncle Sedley Alwood’s answer was rather after 
the “ wet-blanket” order. 

“Your letter, my dear Dudley,” wreto this re- 
spectable relative, “was like yourself—frank, in- 
genuous, and—pardon me the word—ill-considered. 
I daresay your young artist—whose name, by tlie 
way, you forgot to mention—is very charming, 
quite a second Rosa Bouheur, and all that, But [ 
must confess to a settled antipathy to these unsvxed 
females. I want my nephew’s wile to be a woman 
—a gentle, soft-voived, womanly woman. It will be 
unnecessary for her to earn her own living by the 
pencil, or any other implement, as, should you marry 
to suit me, I intend to take care of your future in 
what I hope will be a satisfactory manner. How- 
ever, the old saying is, ‘ Love goes were it is sent,’ 
and I suppose there is no use in laying down any 
definite rules on the subject. All I ask of you is to 
take a few months dispassionately to cousider the 
question, There is a young lady visiting in this 
neighbourhood who is my ideal of what a woman 
and lady should be—young, beautiful, and gentle, 
with all the domestic talents and household accom- 
plishments which a true wife should possess. She 
is Mrs. Squire Edwards's cousin and guest ; aud when 
I went into Mrs. Edwards's kitchen the other day and 
found her, with her sleeves rolled up, making pies 
—well, l’m not ashamed to confess that, had 1 been 
five-and-thirty years younger, I should have gone 
on my knees and proposed at once. I made up my 
mind to write immediately to you. Come as soon as. 
possible—this exquisite rose will not long bang un- 
gathered on the stem. Then—fancy me makiug a 
grimace as I write—we will talk over the question 
of the Woman’s Rights woman who seems to have 
bewitched you, and, if you can truthfully declare that 
she is fairer aud sweeter than my lovely maker of 
pies, why, we will see about it!” 

Dudley Garrance read the letter twice over, and 
meditated upon its contents. 

“ Aurora is out of town, and won’t be back for a 
month,’’ he pondered. ‘What is worse, she re- 
fused to give me her address. She wanted to be 
quiet, aud really to rusticate, she said. I may as 
well spend the time at Antonville as anywhere else, 
It will please my uncle, and I suppose I ought to pay 
deference to his wishes in whatever I can, since my 
giving up Aurora to please him is quite out of the 
question,” 

So our hero packed his valise and set off for the 
rural districts, 

“ Bless my soul, Master Dudley!” said the ancient 
housekeeper, who always looked upon her master’s 
nephew as an overgrown schoolboy, and locked up 
the jam and fruit-cake as long as he stayed at Auton- 
ville, “ Mr. Alwood didn’t look for you just yet. He’s 
just stepped up to Mrs. Ed’ards’s. I think you’ll find 
him there.” 

“ Very well,” said Dudley, “ I’ll go over there.” 

He stopped only for a draught of water at the old 
well, and went through the hazel copse to the old 
white farmhouse, where Squire Edwards vegetated 
contentedly, as his forefathers had done before him. 
Long before he reached the kitchen door—a pretty 
porch-covered nook, all draped with blue-cupped 
morning-glories—he could see the portly figure of 
his uncle sitting at the window. 

“I wonder,” thought Dudley, “if there is any 
pie-making going on there? Perhaps I am going to 
have an aunt-in-law, then good-bye to all the pros- 
pective fortune I am supposed to inherit.” 

He tapped at the door. Uncle Alwood’s voice, 
however, prevented his mild summons from being 
heard; so he gently pushed open the door and en- 
tered. 

It was not pies this time, but quince jelly. Mrs, 
“Squire Ed’ards,” rubicuud and merry, stood before 
a huge preserving kettle, stirring up a bubbling mass, 
while Uncle Alwood, a contrast in coolness and 
leisure, sat by the open window, and a slight, grace- 
ful figure at the whitely scoured table was employed 
in pasting labels on a long array of jelly glasses, 
She turned at the sound of a strange footstep on tho 
floor, and Dudley Garrance found himself gazing 
straight into the velvet-blue eyes of Aurora Del- 
mayne. 
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“How came you here?” he demanded, the bright 
flush of pleasure mounting to his cheek. 

“And how came you here?” sho ‘retorted, mer- 
rily. 

“Uncle,” said Dudley, turning tothe old gentle- 
man, who was staring as if all his physique were 
condensed into eyes, “is this your beau-ideal ofva 
wile?” 

“ Yes,” heartily assented Uncle Alwood. 

“ Mine also,” said Dudley Garrance, “Here, Miss 
Delmay ne, let me help you with those labels.” 

Uncle Alwood had-a living exemplification, in the 
shape of his nephew’s wife, that a woman can main- 
tain herself by the exercise of her Heaven-given 
talent, and still not be “anwomanly.” A. R. 





LONGEVITY INA WorkHOUSsE.—A man named 
William Smith, an inmate of the Bethnal Green 
Workhouse, died the other day at the age of 103 years. 
The deceased went. into the house when he was only 
27 years of age, and he had remained there ever 
since. When he was admitted he appeared to be 
thoroughly worn out and destitute, but in two years 
he had so far regained his strength as to be made 
special messenger to the clerk, and he always said 
it was the kind treatment he had received in the 
workhouse which had prolonged his life. 

EXHALATION OF PLANTS.—The functions.of the 
leaf are such that during its exposure ‘to sunlight 
it gives off exhalations both of gas and vapour. It 
decomposes carbonic acid gas, absorbing the carbon 
and setting free the other componént, oxygen gas ; 
at the same time it concentrates the sap Of the plant 
by carrying off its surplus water through the pores 
of the leaf in the form of vapour. During active 
vegetation the quantity of ‘water exhaled by the 
leaves is very great. Botanists have ‘carefully 
measured the extent of ‘this exhalation in certain 
plants. Several experiments‘of Hales and others 
may here be noted. A sunflower 3} feet high, pre- 
senting a surface of 39 square feet, exposed 'to the 
air and light, was found to perspire at the rate of 
from 20-to 30-ounces avoirdupois during every twelve 
hours, or about 17 times more than the amount per- 
spired by:an ordinary-sized man during the same 
time. Amapple tree with 12 square feet of foliage 
was found to. perspire 9 ounces of water per day, and 
a vine of about the same surface from 5to 6ounces. 
Recent experiments by Dr. MacNab -with the laurel 
cherry,;prove that its leaves' contain about 63 per 
cent. of water. Sunlight was'found to be more effi- 
cient than chloride of lime or sulphuric acid in ab- 
stracting water from the leaf. In:light of any kind 
the uncer surface of the leaf was found to.perspire 
more water than the upper surfaee. At night the 
process is arrested, and even in-the ‘shade only 2 
per cent. of the water in the leaf. passed off:per hour 
into a dry atmosphere, while in a saturated atmo- 
sphere exhalation ceased. It seems obvious that 
this function of the leaf must have great effect in 
modifying climate. Experiments in India and Africa 
in planting extensive forests in territory deficient in 
moisture have shown that within a few years the 
number of rainy days during the year have inereased 
at least four fold. 

A Sure Fu. or Brives.—They ‘tell ‘a rather 
good story at the Curragh concerning the colonel df 
a gallant regiment about to proceed to India imme- 
diately. As usual when a regiment proceeds to that 
great dependency there ‘is marrying and giving in 
marriage. Women “on the strength” and married 
‘with leave’ receive rations, pay, &c., and an-al- 
lowance for every child. A sergeant can save with 
ease three shillings per day and live most: comfort- 
ably. The colonel of the regiment referred to gave 
tho usual privilege'to the well-conducted men to 
marry, provided the ladies chosen bore good charac- 
ters, were strong and healthy, and over twenty years 
of age. On dit that the pleasant colonel never ima- 
gined that his men in three weeks’ time could flirt, 
court, and marry to any wonderful extent. But he 
knew not the ways of womankind, for ‘half the re- 
giment has succeeded in wooing and winning laugh- 
ing brides. In the parish church of the Curragh 
the mornings are devoted to tying, people together 
for life, and we learn that the ladies, who are chiefly 
neat, trim English girls, enjoy beyond measure the 
colonel’s misconception. But the War Office shows 
its teeth, and attacks the brides remorselessly. The 
London authorities have ordered that each woman be 
allowed to have “only one box, which must not be 
higher than fourteen inches!’’ How on earth could 
they stow panniers and chignons and the infinite 
multitude of female wearables into a box fourteen 
inches high? But if'the War Office imagined they 
could circumvent the ladies they are woefully mis- 
taken. For these say, and ‘very truly, that the War 
Office has not fixed a limit tolength or breadth, and 
wonderful are the shapes of the boxes hammered up 
by Kildare carpenters. If the genial colonel made 
a mess of it, the War Office has plunged up to the 
neck init. Better far if the latter had permitted 
the brides to bring with them any number of band- 








piano cases and coffins. Between the colonel and 
the Horse Guards the.girls have a merry'time:of/it. 





SWEET EGLANTINE; 
OR, 
THE STRANGE UNKNOWN. 
BY THE 
Author of “Bvander,” “Heart's Content,” §e., Sc. 
—_@——-. 
CHAPTER XXI. 

Friendship is constant in all other things 

S.ve in the offiee and affairs of-love. 

Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongues; 


Let every eye negotiate for itself, ‘ 
And trust no other agent. Much Ado About Nothing. 


GENERAL TAHOURDIN was greatly excited. It was 
somewhat remarkable to see this man under the in- 
fluence of a new passion. For years he had lived 
with but one object in view, “Fancying hiutself ter- 
ribly degraded and injured, he ‘had made it the busi- 
ness of his life to seek revenge upon the man who 
had lowered-him in his. own self-esteem, and, as he 
thought, fixed am indelible stain upou him. He had 
dwelt upon this until he became a monomaniac ; he 
had revalled the scene on board ship, when, @ penni- 
less fugitive, he left his native shore, until he seemed 
again to feel the eruel lash as it cut into. his flesh, 
and saw the grim-smile of Oaptain Pas»ingham, whe 
noted that his-seateuce was being well carried out. 
The subsequent ‘suffering came back to him,and he 
did not think that he was to blame for being fully 
resolved to exact vengeance to the uttermost. 

It was with this end in view that he had formed the 
mysterious so¢iety of the Iron Cross, modelled on 
the principles, to some extent, of a Masonic lodge, 
and had drawn together to do-his bidding for their mu- 
tual advantage, and especially his own, @ number of 
desperate men-of good families, such ‘as are always 
to be found in large cities. .I1t was his wish to wring 


-his enemy’s heart in every possible way, and not 


spare him an atom of sufferingnot to, permit him to 
set down the brimming cup of. sorrow until-he had 


drained its contents to.the very dregs, and he bad so 


wrung his heart as to bring his,gray hairs to the 
rave. 
. This insane desire for revenge-had :given place -to 
@ new passion,‘as we have‘said,'and given ajpower to 
his love for his dawgliter which bad -hitherto -been 
dormant. He did-vet think so much of revevging 
himself upon Captain Passingham now as he did 
of getting back his daughter. -If.te thad been sure 
that the captain had his child in his power and he 
could only reeover her by conciliating:him, he would 
most probably have thrown himself.at his feet and 
begged for her-restoration, though. he: first-of all tried 
threats. 

The appearance of Eglantine on the scene caused 
both men to pause in the angry war of -words which 
was raging between them. -Lookiug from one-to the 
other, she bowed coldly to General ‘Tahourdia, aud 
asked her father’the cause of .the disturbance. 

“ This gentleman, my dear," answered Captain Pas- 
singhatn, calmly, “is my enemy—the fue 1 have 
dreaded for so long—the one man'who is compassing 
my ruin. The strangest freak of fortune led,you into 
his house ; after a -while your retationship-to me was 
accidentally discovered, and you were ignominiously 
expelled. General Tahourdin has now entered my 
house to demand the restoration of his daughter, who 
has left her home without a word of explanation, and, 
it is alleged by him, that she has accompanied you.” 

“What-answerhave you made General ‘lahour- 
din?” Eglantine demanded, 

“The only one in my power,” answered the cap- 
tain. ‘“‘I told him that I was delighted ‘at. your re- 
turn, but that you.came alone. No one was with you, 
nor have I heard you mention one ‘word respecting 
Miss Coustantia ‘Peahourdin, which I ‘believe is the 
young lady’s name.” 

“Well, sir,” continued Eglantine, turning to the 
general and addressing him, “ are!you not satisfied 
with that reply ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied General Tahourdin. “I 
am positive that Constantia went away with you. We 
traced you to the railway, and we heard of both of 
you at the statiou near here, at which I alighted just 
now. There, however, the track-is lost.” 

Ezlantine smiled faintly. 

* Aud is not likely to be found,” she observed. 

“Are you aware, young lady,” cried General 
Tahourdin, “that you have been illegally acting in 
carrying off my daughter in this impudent manner ? 
If I liked I could call in a policeman and give ‘you 
in charge, aud'you would be severely punished.” 

“Tam not achild, General Tahourdin, to be fright- 
ened by such empty threats,” replied Eylautine, with 
a scornful laugh. “ Your daughter is grown up, and 
perfectly well able to take care of herself. You could 








| boxes than chests which seem to be a cross between } not prove that I, a woman, abducted her, and you 


know it. Idefy, you! Do your worst!” 

The general had not expected this. He remained 
silent for a time, during which Eglantine attentively 
remarked the nervous working of his countenance, 

** Whatis your object in taking Constantia away ?” 
he asked, at length, trying to entrap her into au ad- 
mission. 

“Very cleverly put,” said Eglantine, with a langh. 
“ But understand, once forall, ladmit nothing. Let 
me, however, ask you a question.” 

“Certainly,” he answered. 

“ Do you love your daughter?” 

“ Passionately. You have heard me say that I lost 
my son at sea, and ever since then my affection lias 
centred upon Constantia. You must know it; you 
must have seen it! I did not know myself until to- 
day how much I really'did love her.” 

** And I,” said Eglantine, ‘I love my father with 
all or more love than you entertain for Constantia.” 

“T do not‘doubt it.” 

“On the other-hand, you hate. him. You have che- 
rished this fatal vendetta against my poor father until 
it-has become/part‘and parcel of your being, General 
Tahourdin ; but you forget that, though you were ‘is- 
graced by the punishment inflicted upon you by his 
orders on board his ship, you were:to blame. It was 
you who committed a breach of the regulations. You 
behaved in .an ivsubordinate manner, which was 
highly reprehensible and -calculated to demorualize 
+theship’s. crew. It was Captain Passingham’s duty 
to punish. you, which-he did.” 

“Do: not recallthe -horrid incident; ‘it: maddengs 
me,” cried the: gen¢ral, goashing his teeth. 

“You will ‘pardon me for ‘dwelling upon it, but I 
must. I want to‘show you, first of all, that'you have 
been unjust.to my father, and that he does not. really 
deserve your resentment. He did not know that you 
~werea gentleman, andeven had he been aware of it 
-he must bave done his duty.” 

General Fahourdin shook his head. 

“ You will notadmitit ?’said Eglantine. ‘ Never 
mind. Tellme this. Jf you cannot recover your 
daughter by auy other means, will you forgive and 
forget the past, and make friendly terms with a man 
who never intended to injure you, or sow the seeds 
of deadly hatred towards him in your breast?” 

“I do not.quite understand you,” said the g: n-ral. 

“Tn other words. Iwill say, for the sake of urgu- 
ment, that I, if I choose, can bring you and your 
daughter'together in an-hour’s time, but that, if I do 
not choose, you will:never'see her again. Suppose I 
were to render! you this great service, will you uban- 
don your iattemptsito ruin my father-+give him a 
good title‘to his property, relinquish your claims to 
‘an uld debt, audiconquér your passion for revenge ?” 

The genéralpaced the room 'impatiently. Suddenly 
he stopped: before Eglantine and said: 

“To take away my child is an outrage; thelaw 
must punish it.” 

“ Prove that I-have done so,” answered Hglantine. 

“ You admitas'much.” 

“IT beg your pardon. I do nothing of the kind. 
Isimply put a-supposititious case to you,.and I am 
waiting for an answer. Am I to have one?” 

She looked in‘his face with much more impatience 
than he imagined she felt. 

“TI can'seo now. -It'is a plot, You have been 
‘working for this,” he exclaimed. “ You came into 
my house by accident, I am willing to believe that ; 
but once there you determined to make guod.use of 
your opportunity. Your idea ‘was to save your 
‘father. You studied my character to find out where 
I wasmost'vulnerable, vam hard as iron and firm 
as a rock, yet, like Achilles, who was only to be 
wounded in his ‘heel, 1 bave'a soft spot—my love 
for my child. Itis through that Iam stabbed.” 

“My dear sir,’ said’ Oaptain Passingham, “ let mo 
add my entreaties'to my daughter's that you will 
allow the feud between us to sink into oblivion.” 

‘Forme there is'no oblivion but the grave,” re- 
‘joined the-general, mournfully. 

“Do not say that,” cried Eglantine, “ If youcan- 
not forget you ean forgive. The wound will gradu- 
ally heal. It is‘human to err, but to forgive is divine. 
Rise superior to such petty ideas as revenge «nd 
hatred, substituting for them the grander passious vl 
love and friendship.” 

“Then the purpose-of my life would be defeated,” 
he said. 

“If it is a bad purpose-so much the better,” re- 
joined Eglantine. “ There isa life hereafter, gene- 
ral, and for that you must be prepared, Do you 
think there is anything glorious iu huoting down 4 
poor old man who wronged you without knowing it 
many years ago?” 

“IT cannot forgive the outrage to which he sub- 
jected me; the blows fell on my heart, and were 
burut in there'with red-hot iron. The marks are \o- 
delible. yet, for my daughter's sake, I will make 
peace.” 
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“ On what terms ?” 

“Nay, it is for you to name them,” said the 
general, gallantly. 

“ Abandon your persecution of my father in every 
respect, disperse:the society of the Iron Cross, cease 
living in the past, and look forward to a happy 
future, made more promising by a contented present.” 

A change seemed to come over General Tahour- 
din. He had seldom been spoken to in this way. His 
daughter was too selfishto think orspe@k nobly. A 
new life as it were opened up before him, and, ex- 
tending his hand to Hglantine, he said: 

“T accept your terms, young lady,and I thank you 
for showing me that our nature contains other pas- 
sions than revenge which .oan give pleasure. Cap- 
taiit Passingham,”’ he added, ‘your daughter's words 
have come to me like a message of peace from heaven. 
While she is gone to.search for Constantia I willclaim 
your hospitality.” 

“ Which shall be gladly extended to you,” an- 
swered the captain, scarcely able to believe in the 
good fortune which had come upon him so unex- 

ectedly. 
d “It ab like a dream,” muttered General \Me-} 
hourdin, “That which Ihave worked to obtain ‘fer 
many years crumbles into dust at the bi af a 
woman, I am like.a man who has been ga 


spacious edifice, on which he has expendetl this capi- 
tal, wasted his time and energy for a long period, and 
feels a justifiable pride as it nears completion, Sud- 
denly, through some radical defect in the foundation, 
it collapses utterly, and soon Jies.a Leap of ruins.” 


“ General,” said Eglantine, “:you are a gentleman, 
and I simply require your word of .honour that you 
willadhere to the compact just.made «between us.” 

“You have it, my dear,” he answered, with the 
old tenderness in his tone he was.accustomed to use 
when she lived in his house aud before he knew she 
was the daughter of his detested foe. 

“Very well. In two hours I shall return with 
Constantia, who is perfectly safe. You need not 
make yourself in the least uneasy about her.” 

“T shall await your coming with the utmost im- 
patience,” he said, 

Eglantine had worked a miracle, for she left her 
father and General Tahourdin engaged in friendly 
conversation, @ thing which appeared impossible, 
but which she had brought.about by her cleverness. 

It was a proud reflection ‘for her, Already she 
Saw.an end to the misery which had desolated their 
home, already she saw her father recover his equani- 
tity. In the altered vista of the future she too. saw 
a probable reconciliation with Everard Bourne, for 
since her dismissal of him she had begun to think she 
had acted rather harshly, and that it was not abso- 
lutely incunibent ypon ber to dtive him from her for 

ever because there wasa blot upon her family name 
which was not of her bringing. 

She quickly walked through the village, and be- 
gan to retrace her steps to Goody Merlin’s cottage, in- 
‘tending to liberate Constantia and .bring ‘her back 
to her anxious father, 

When half-way between Stanstead and the wood, 
ina wild, picturesque part of the country, she was 
astonished at meeting a man on horseback who pro- 
aa her name. Looking up,.she saw it was 
Leon. 

“Ah!” he continuéd. ““Has the wanderer re- 
‘turned? ‘You do not know how heartbroken I have 
been about you. If you had guessed half my grief 
you would at least have written me a few lines.” 

“ Why should I write to you, Leon?” asked Eg- 
lantine, coldly. 

“Because you know ‘how deatly I love you,” he 
answered, 

“It is absurd and useless to talk to mein such a 
way!” she exclaimed. “I havetold you that 1 could 
never be anything more to you than a sister, and if 
you continue to annoy me I[ shall consider myself 
insulted.” 

“Iam very sorry.” Leon said; “but \I .must.ask 
you to come.to.the Wilds and stay for a few days with 
us; my friend, Mr. Vigers Morgan, will be very glad 
to see you. Come,let me Jift you.on my horse !” 

“You are joking, surely!” Eglantine said, trem- 
bling violently. 

“IT was never more in earnest’ in my life,” he re- 
plied. “ You know very well that Laman odd, reck- 
less fellow, and when a man is in love he is not par- 
ticular what he does.” 

Eglantine looked at him in profound astonishment, 
‘ingled with dismay, as he,sprang lightly from his 
horse and advanced towards her. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Present fears 
T Are less than horrible imaginings. Macbeth, 
‘EON boldly seized Eglantine in his arms without 
®uy farther parley. 


, Shriek after shriek arose from her on the morn- 





‘0g air, but she was far from help and succour. ‘The 


wind seemed to mock her cries, She was as help- 
less as the Sabine women when carried off by the 
daring Roman soldiers, and before she could realize 
her position she was on the back of the horse and held 
tightly by her abductor, who set spurs to his steed 
and careered wildly across country towards the 
Wilds. 

To have struggled now would have been to jeopar- 
dize her life, and she ‘was not rash enough to pre- 
cipitate herself to the gragmd and risk the terrible in- 
juries she would pr@bablyweceive in so.doing. 

In twenty minutes Leon shad reached the hall, 
whereupon he drew up*his horse at thesdoor. 

He dismounted ~with @glantine tin his arms, and, 
making her a lowshow ashe xdleaseil his grasp of her, 
he exclaimed: 

‘“Welcome'to'the Wilds! ‘Be gegd-enough to pre- 
«ede me.” 

She did as*heaequested ‘her, anflantered the morn- 
ing-room, dn which Mr. Morgan was smoking | 


cigar. 4 
“Miss Passingham!” she saidjin a tone.of surprise. 
“You may well be astonished at seeing me here, 

sir,” she answered,as boldly/as she could. “it is, 

, & source.of Pleasure to me to meet-you, fer 

you area gentleman.ani\will protect me. Youcan- 
not -but sbe shocked at the outrage whieh thas 
‘Mx. Theon .Ransert, to 

a8 : i 

“What is the meaningnof thie?” a@keil Mr. Vigers 


Morgan. ; 

“ You whall “hear,” anewered. “I was 
walking in the fields I met ‘eon, who, after a 
few words which J characterized-as:an insult, seized 
me in ‘his arms, placed me on the saddle of his horse, 
and brought me here without any explanation of his 
extraordinary conduct.” 

“A lovers’ quarrel, I presume?” said Vigers, 
Morgan. 

“Not at all, sir,” whe replied. “Ihave mever.en- 
tertained any feeling but.that .of aavarm friendship 
for Leon. It is true he hasuttered words .af love to, 
me, but I -have checked ‘him at the outeet. I can. 
never love ‘him, and if he entertains :affection for.me 
it is his duty as a gentleman and a manof honour 
to check it at once. I appeal to you to rebuke him 
for his inexcusable, behaviour, and toallow me to take 
my departure.” 

“What have you to say to this, Dansert?” in- 
quired Mr. Morgan. 

“In the first place, I demand strict neutrality on 
your part in this affair. You must not interfere.in 
my business; I will not allow you or any other man 
to do.so,” Leon replied. “Eglantine and I are ,ald 
friends. Sheis fully aware of my passion for her, 
and I intend to make her my wife whether she will 
or not.” 

“ You hear him !” ejaculated Eglantine, whose only 
hope now depended upon Mr. Morgan. 

“I do,” he answered, ‘“‘and I must say that I think 
he speaks very sensibly. Marry him by all means, 
Miss Passingham ; he will make you a good hushbard. 
I shall be happy to allow the ceremony to take,place 
in my chapel here, and I wil], with your kind per- 
mission, give away- the bride.” 

These words*féll like an avalanche upon Eglantine, 
depriving her of all hope. She sank into a chair as 
if,she were going to faint; her head swam, and her 
ideas were in a dizzy maze. 

“T implore you to protect me,” was all she could 


say. 

Then her head sank back, and,she beeame insen- 
sible. 

When she came to herself she was in a handsomely 
furnished room, and an old- woman was'bending over 
her with a bottle of smelling-salts in her hand. 
This woman was old, repulsive,and ugly. Eglantine 
shrank away from her; the scene of a few minutes 
previously came back to her, and she knew that. this 
evil creature was her jailer. 

“Come, dearie,”. said the old woman, in a harsh, 
croaking voice. “‘ Don’t be cast down, nobody’s goiyg 
to hurt you. My name’s Cobhouse—Old Cob they 
call me,. I’m put. here to mind you while you stay. 
It all depends upon yourself how long you remain 
shut up.” 

“Am Ia prisoner?” Eglantine asked, faintly. 

“Certainly. This room and the bedroom adjoin- 
ing are your apartments, ducky,” answered Old Cob. 
“ ‘lhe doors are all loeked, .and the-windows barred, 
so you can’t very well get out. When I leave you I 
shall open the door and lock it again on.the outside.” 

*“ How long am I to remain here?” 

“As I said before, that depends on yourself and 
on nobody else. Mr. Leon's a-nice geutleman, and 
has made up his mind to marry you, take my word 
for it, dearie, and I am.an old woman who has seen 
something of the world, You might go farther and 
fare worse. When you say you will be his wife you 
are to be married in the chapel.” 





that what you mean?” Eglantine said, with the 
cold feeling of chilling despair at her heart. 

“That’s it exactly,” the old woman said, 
thought you’d soon understand me.” 

“But my friends will miss me. I shall be dis- 
covered. You will all be tried for aconspiracy and 
transported.” 

“We're willing to run the risk of that, dearie,” Old 
Cob said, with a ghastly grin. “I’m well paid for 
what Ido. Noonesaw you come here. No one will 
know you are here, but Mr. Morgan, Mr. Leon, and 
myself.” 

“If money is a consideration with you,” Eglan- 
tine said, eagerly, “perhaps I can give you more 
than you are likely to receive from your present em- 
ployers. Tell me how much yeu want. My father 

will pay anything in the world to save me from the 
dreadful fate that is in store for me:” 

“*A bird in the hand,’ dearie, ‘is worth two inthe 
tbush,’” said the old woman, with a sagacious shake 
«of the head. “That's an old saying, but it’s a good 
one. I can’t serve two masters, and if your father 
would give me the wealth of the Indies I would not 
go to him.” 

“ At least you will not mind delivering-a message, 
,or a slip of paper’? You shallsee what I-write. The 
matter is of the utmost importance—it is indeed.” 

“J:can do nothing of the sort:” 

“You shall have what money I have with me, and 


“T 


wmy jewellery,” Eglantine added. 


“Tfgou were not-so excited, ducky, you would seo 
that Uhaveaken themalready. In your purse was 
seven pounds nineteenghillings. Youhad three rings 
—one on the right, twovenithe leftshand, and one gold 
bracelet.” 

Eglantine looked at herifingersand wrist and si- 
multaneously feltiin therypecket. What the old wo- 
man had stated was;atrietiywteue. She had robbed 


her, 

Withasigh Eglantine wattk ‘back in the chair in 
mbhichshewes sitting. “Herveyes closed gradually 
vend she fainted a, second time. 

‘MHismafortunate sfisir ‘had completely upset all 
pwns She could not now keep faith with 
General “Tahourdin, who would be waiting impa- 
tiently for her return, and would begin shortly to think 
that he was being trifled with. If this conviction 
gained ground with her prolonged absence, and be- 
came a certainty, his anger would be raised and his 
hatred,for her father receive new life. 

Thoroughlyin the power of Leon as she.was, thers 
was no telling how long she might be:kept a prisoner. 
Goody Merlin would be perplexed to know what to 
do with her prisoner. Hverything -would become 
disorganized. ‘The reflections which overpowered 
her were maddening. 

Nor was she wrong in her :conjecturo.as. to what 
General Tahonrdin’s course.of aetion would be. He 
had been mollified and,conciliated by Eglantine, but, 
the foundation of the peace he had made having been 
the hape.of,recovering his daughter, aa hour after hour 
passed by and ;there were no sigus of Eglantine re- 
turning, he,grew anxious, then he becameangry. In 
vain Captain Passingham set.before him # luxurious 
lunch. He refused.to touch it, and contented himself 
with a few,glasses.of wine and a biscuit. 

At last night fell, and;he could no longer conceal 
his impatience,and dissatisfaction. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that your daughter 
does not. mean to fulfil her part of the compact intu 
which we entered.” 

*T cannot account for her absence,” replied Cap- 
tain Passingham. “She.is nota girl to purposely 
break her word.” ‘ 

“Nor am-[ in;the habit of breaking mine. But if 
Constantia be not restored you can expect no mercy 
from me. , I shalk consider that Lam absolved from 
the promise I have made.” 

“T fear that something has happened to her.” 

“That may be. Itlocks to me more like treachery 
on her part.” 

“Gan I offer you a bed?” asked the captain ; “ we 
may expect Eglantine every instant, and by to-mor- 
row all may be weil. Untnhought-oi difficulties may 
have sprung up. I,would answer for my daughter 
with my life.” 

General Tahourdin reflected for a moment. 

“No,” he said, at length ; “ under existing cireum- 
stances I cannot sleep at your house. I will 
stay in the neighbourhood, where I have a right to 
go and know that I shall be welcome. I will give 
you three days to produce my child; at the end of 
that time, if she is not forthcoming, war, war to the 
knife.” 

Captain Passingham bowed his head, he could say 
nothing in reply to this. A moment before he had 
been congratulating himself upon his escape from the 
danger which surrounded him, and now the clouds 
were gathering over his head blacker than ever. 

The general rose and bowed coldly to his host, and 


* Until then Iam to remain.in these rooms—i- | took his leave without offering him hishagd, Walk- 
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ing to the inn, he ordered a fly, and was driven to 
the Wilds, where he could expect the warmest wel- 
come, Vigers Morgan being a creature of his and a 
member of the secret society of the Iron Cross. 

Three days! 

The time was not long. Yet Captain Passingham 
could not bring himself to believe that Eglantine 
would intentionally keep away after her anxiety to 
make peace between them and her distinct promise to 
bring back Constantia in a couple of hours. Some- 
thing must have happened, something of a serious 
nature, and her unhappy father was made miserable 
by being plunged into a sea of doubt and conjecture. 

General Tahourdin was an unexpected guest at 
the Wilds. Vigers Morgan was glad to see him, for 
while he was obeying his ordersin the country other 
members of the society of the Iron Cross were work- 
ing for him in London. He was the son of a rich 
man whom he had offended by riotous living and 
dissolute conduct. When he joined the Iron Cross 
the general undertook to reconcile him to his 
father and get him reinstated in his favour, and his 
quiet mode of life at the Wilds was one ground for 
the father’s forgiveness. This was always the plan 
of the extraordinary man who formed the Iron 
Cross. All the members worked for their mutual 
benefit. 

“‘Have you any news for me?” inquired Morgan, 
anxiously, 

“ Your father will receive you in one month from 
this time, when you will quit this place, as I only 
bought it for your operations against Captain’ Pas: 
singham, and I intend to sell it again immediately,” re- 
plied the general. 

“ Tuat is excellent. I shall never regret having 
joined the Iron Cross,” said Vigers Morgan, gleefully. 
“If my father receive me I shall be able to resume 
the position in society which I have lost. I trust you 
have come to stay a short time here?” 

“My stay will be limited to three days,” answered 
the general, 

“Have I given you satisfaction since I have been 
at the Wilds ?” 

“Tam happy to say you have.” 

At this juncture Leon entered. 

“My secretary, Leon,” said Vigers Morgan. 

The two men bowed. General Tahourdin gazed 
curiously at him; he passed his hand over his brow, 
as if he was trying to call some old and well-known 
face to mind, but with a sad shake of the head he 
turned away and resumed his conversation with Mr. 
Morgan. 

The general had no suspicion that Eglantine, whose 
absence he was devloring, was a prisoner in the same 
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house in which he intended to take up his abode for 
a brief space. 

The first and second day passed in fishing, shoot- 
ing, and reading; on the evening of the third Eglan- 
tine found her captivity growing terribly irksome. 
She had tried in vain to bribe the woman Cobhouse, 
who was appointed her jailer. Leon had not intruded 
his presence upon her, but he sent twice a day to ask 
if she wished to see him, or had any message to send, 
her invariable reply being in the negative. 

On the morning of the third day General Tahour- 
din drove over to Medusa Lodge at Stanstead, and 
had an interview with Captain Passingham, who was 
very downcast. 

“ What news?” demanded the general. 

“None at all,” was the reply. “I have seen no- 
thing of my daughter, whose prolonged absence is an 
inexplicable mystery tome. Ican say nothing more.” 

“Nor is it necessary I should. You know that 
you may expect my renewed hostility. When your 
daughter hears that my persecution of you has 
effected your ruin she will probably reconsider her 
determination not to give me back my child, of whom 
she has so infamously deprived me, I wish you good 
morning, Captain Passingham ; our truce over, we be- 
gin again.” 

So saying, the general left the house, and Captain 
Passingham would not humble himself so far as to 
beg for the mercy which would not be accorded to 
him. The truce was over, and a more terrible war- 
fare than that previously existing would begin. 

On his retura to the Wilds General Tahourdin said 
to Vigers Morgan: 

“You received instructions from me to sue Cap- 
tain Passingham on an old debt which I bought up 
—have you done so?” 

“My solicitor did,” replied Morgan. “He was 
served with a writ, and, not putting in an appearance, 
judgment went by default. He can be arrested at 
any moment, ora writ of facias can be taken out 
which will sell up his home. Which course will you 
adopt?” 

“We will drive him from his home,” answered the 
general, his face lighting up with malicious satis- 
faction, “and he shall be arrested in a week’s time 
on the criminal charge which I have so carefully 
prepared. Be good enough to go at once to your 
solicitor, and give him orders to serve the proper no- 
tices upon Captain Passingham, and send an auc- 
tioneer without delay to sell the furniture and effects. 
Never mind advertizing the sale; let the things go 
for anything. I do not want money, I want revenge, 
and delays are intolerable.” 

“T will go directly,’ answered Vigers Morgan, 





who prompily rang the bell and ordered a horse to be 
saddled. 

Eglantine had an intuitive feeling that her father 
would soon feel the effects of the general’s hostility, 
aud she was so anxious to make her escape that she 
hit upon an ingenious device. 

Old Cob always went down to the servants’ hall 
at stated times tohave her meals. At half-past nine 
she went to supper, remained half an hour, then 
came up to see Eglantine into bed, and supply any 
waut which she might have. 

On the evening of the fourth day Eglantine took 
half a sheet of note-paper and wrote on it: 

“ Any one taking this note to Mr. Everard Bourne, 
of Falling Water, and telling him that Eglantine is 
confined against her will at the Wilds, shall be re- 
warded with fifty pounds. Secrecy aud despatch must 
be used.” 

When Old Cob turned to leave the room, saying, 
“ Ts there anything else you require, dearie ?”’ Eglau- 
tine answered, ‘‘ No, thank you,” and added, “ Stay, 
just amoment; your dress is tucked up behind, Mrs. 
Cobhouse. I will arrange it for you—don’t trouble.” 

As she spoke she crossed the room, and, with con- 
siderable dexterity, pinned the paper conspicuously on 
the skirts of her dress in a part near the hem, where 
she felt certain it would attract attention. The ser- 
vants would be sure to see it, and one of them would 
possess him or her self of it, and, she meee, be 
tempted by the reward to communicate with verard 
Bourne at Falling Water, if he should happen to be 
there. 

It was just a chance. A man of his roving dispo- 
sition might be in London, Paris, or one of a hundred 
other places. She wished when Old Cob had gone 
out of the room that she had put Lily Bourne’s name 
on the paper instead of her brother’s. 

She passed a terribly anxious half-hour, and was 
relieved when Cobhouse returned without the paper 
on her dress, and making no remark which led her to 
infer that it had been removed without her knowing 
it. All she said was: F 

“ How playful some of the young men are, dearie. 
There was young Bob Stammers, the groom, to 
night, looked. at me all over as if be could eat me, 
and all at once he catches me in his arms, cryné, 
‘I'll have a kiss, old lady !’ but I boxed his ears and 
he went about his business. I’ll warrant I donut 
want any young fellows about me.” 

Eglantine smiled. 

Bob Stammers she felt sure had got the paper, 
and she might expect beneficial results to flow from 
her stratagem, which was the offspring of despair. 

(To be continued.) 
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THROUGH DARKNESS 
TO DAWN. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Journeys end in lovers’ meeting 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 
Twelfth Night. 

“Four days to the third of April. Only four 
days!” 

On the morning after his interview with the un- 
known this was what Spiderby said to himself as he 
awakened to the consciousness of a beautiful spring 
morning. Visions of security and the sweet compa- 
nionship of Alice Glaston made him feel like a young 
apd almost like an innocent man. 

Yet never for many moments at a time could he 

forget that he was not innocent, or sink the rising 
sense of danger which deepened about him. So, as he 
dsessed himself, he repeated, over and over, as a 
solace and an inspiration—*“ Only four days !” 
_ “I wish Mrs. Glaston would remain a day or two 
in London with her friends there. Probably she has 
purchases to make. I see no reason why she should 
not start to-morrow. She ought to have a little time 
in London. I must suggest it.” 

The very idea increased his cheerfulness. It 
seemed to bring the day of his emancipation so much 
the nearer. 

_He ate his breakfast with excellent relish, imme- 
diately afterwards going up to Mrs. Glaston’s to 
make the proposition to her. But neither she nor 
Katrine had completed preparations so as to allow of 
such @ change of plans, and he was obliged to go 
away disappointed. 

The house was to be occupied by a young couple 
to whom Spiderby had already let it fora year. The 
greater part of the furniture was to remain in it, for 
which Mrs, Glaston was to receive a consideration, it 
being her own personal property. But there were 
many articles far too dearly cherished by her to ad- 
mit of her leaving them with strangers—special gifts 
from Harry, made precious by associations. 

These had all to be packed and stored. Alice in- 
sted upon personal superintendence of the process, 
so that it was quite impossible for her to be ready 
to leave Burnley on the morrow. ‘There"was no- 
thing she required to do in London, and she had no 
desire to meet people, even Harry’s sister, for anything 
more than a few parting words. As for Katrine, she 
— to stay in Burnley to the last moment pru- 
dent. She had received a letter from Thomas under 
tote to Jerry Tomkins, promising that he would 

in Burnley before long; and she daily expected 
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him, though she said nothing to Spiderby about this 
expectation. 

Spiderby walked slowly back to the bank through 
the warm spring sunshine, thinking how lovely Alice 
looked as she came down to meet him that morning. 

“Lovely as a spirit, even in that hideous black 
dress,” he mused, “I will coax her back into those 
pretty blue things she used to wear by another sum- 
mer, I venture.” 

Pleased with this fancy he looked up, smiling, to 
see his ex-cashier, Treddle, standing on the steps of 
the bank. 

His heart gave such a fearful throb that he paused 
to get breath. He knew that his face had blenched, 
so he stooped to examine a button on his shoe. 
When he rose it was red enough, then, for the first 
time, he affected to see the new arrival. 

“Well, Thomasf you here! I declare this is an 
unexpected pleasure. I hardly thought you would 
venture to travel yet. You look thin. Breaking 
your bones doesn’t agree with you very well. Which 
arm wasit? Your right? Then I'll not shake that 
hand, for fear I renew the accident. Give me your 
left hand, my boy! How long since you arrived ?” 

He simulated gladness with very good success, 
shaking Thomas’s left hand until it ached. 

“ Been here long?” 

“ About five minutes.” 

“ Rode all night, I suppose. Breakfasted yet ?” 

-Thomas had not broken his fast. The banker in- 
sisted on taking him across to the hotel to his own 
room, where the traveller washed and brushed him- 
self, while a choice meal was preparing. 

Spiderby remained with him, going down to the 
eating-room in his company, talking, continuously, in 
a rapid, animated manner, asking all about the busi- 
ness in Manchester, and wonderfully regretting that 
Treddle had not remained there. 

“TI daresay it was a pair of dark eyes which 
brought you back. Women's eyes have a curious 
power over us—eh, Thomas? You're back in the 
nick of time to say good-bye to Miss Katrine. She 
returns to school in three or four days. I daresay 
you have not heard that Mrs. Glaston is going 
abroad ?” 

Treddle’s look of surprise showed him that he was 
ignorant of the recent arrangements. He went on to 
give him an account of them. 

His listener felt and said that the plan was ex- 
celient—that nothing could be better for Mrs. Glas- 
ton, and probably Katrine, also, would be as happily 
situated as her circumstances would allow. Yet he 
felt a dread and dismay at hearing that Spiderby was 
to escort Mrs. Glaston. 
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The hints thrown out by Peter had made a deep 
impression on Thomas. He was disturbed—doubt- 
ful. He felt that it was his duty not to permit it. 

As if the banker could read his inmost thoughts, 
and sought to propitiate him, Spiderby’s demeanour 
was full of the warmest friendship, through which 
ran a current of deprecation, as if he beseeched the 
mercy of his companion. 

“T am convinced that Mrs. Glaston’s health de- 
mands this change,” said the banker. “I long to 
see her in a milder climate, amid new scenes. Miss 
Bromley’s heart is quite set on it also. I do hope 
we shall get quietly away. I think even the excite- 
ment of the preparation is benefiting Mrs. Glaston,” 

He had put it in the most cunning way. 

Treddle parted from his employer to go to call 
upon the ladies, feeling that it might be disastrous to 
the young widow to take steps, at this late day, to 
break up her plans. 

It was true that she might seek her relatives 
abroad under other protection than Spiderby’s, yet, 
should some terrible matters come to light, would 
she care to go? Would she not remain on the scene ? 
and would not the shock be fatal to her ? 

Treddle felt very apprehensive that in seeking 
justice for the murdered husband he would destroy 
Alice Glaston, 

He had come to no settled conclusion when he 
reached the house. Then, waiting for the response 
to his ring, his whole being was absorbed in the an- 
ticipation of meeting the girl he loved. 

It was Katrine who came to the door. She gave 
a little cry. 

Thomas stepped quickly in, shutting the door be- 
hind him; he had no mind that people in the street 
should witness this joyful meeting. 

He stood silent, smiling, holding out his arms, 
while Katy grew every instant more bewitching with 
the blushes breaking over her cheeks and the light 
growing in her eyes. She appeared so shy, too, for 
such a spirited creature. Nothing could be more en- 
trancing than the timidity with which she Lovered 
just outside his extended arms. 

“You don’t pity me one bit, and I am perfectly 
worn out with this long journey to see you,” said 
her lover, speaking in the wannish spirit which is 
always ready to appeal to a woman’s generous weak- 
ness—her sympathy for his suffvrings. 

Then Katrine realized that he had grown thin— 
that his high colour was most becomingly subducd— 
that he had Jain long weeks on a sick-bed, and, witli- 
out more ado, she flung herself into those out- 
stretched arms, lifting her mouth for him to kiss. 

“You have been very ill,” she said, softly. 
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“Yes; I did guffer a great deal. But that is all | 
over. I am the happiest man in the world now, 
Katrine.” 

“ Oh, how glad Iam to see you! Let me run and 
tell Alice !” 

“ Alice can wait. She won’t be so cager about 
meeting me. I want to look at you a littie longer. 
You have grown very handsome since I went away. 
What have you been doing to yourself ?” 

“ Wasn’t I handsome lefore ?” pouted Katy, try- 
ing not to be too delighted. 

“Dear me! I didu't mean that you were ever less 
than beautiful. You were always perfect; but, Katy, 
somehow your cheeks are so velvety, your eyes so 
shining, your dimples so deep, your rosy mouth so— 
so——” 

“ Fie, sir! you take liberties! Besides, I’m not 
easily flattered! I'm going now after Alice, to pay 
you for that!” 

She ran off and came back with Mrs. Glaston. All 
three went into the sitting-room—whieh they had 
aot yet begun to dismantle, leaving that'to the lnst— 
where they sat down and indulged ina long, cheer- 
ful chat. At least it was cheerful to the lovers, 
while even Alice forgot her own desolation in sym- 
pathy with their yeung hopes and happiness, 

She seemed, too, much pleased with the anticipa-| 
tion of meeting her relatives. 

“ Only,” she remarked, confidentially, “ you know, 
Mr. Treddle, that [ would prefer almost any*other 
escort.” 

“Then you do not entirely like the idea-of Mr. 
Spiderby’s company ?”’ 

“No, I do not,” she exclaimed, with anu-airof dise- 
pleasure and ‘aversion. “I have reason ‘to <diiélike 
uim. I considerdt very unfortunate that I heve to.go 
with him. <Stillitewill be fora brief timewulythat 
I shall‘be.nesrihim, “After that l-expectito be rid of 
him, I trust, foriever:” 

It was strange to hear the gentle Alice express 
herself so véhenrenthy. 

Before that morning ‘was over a formal 
engagement was‘entered into by the lovers, with the 
sister’s warm approval, 

Now that Mrs, Glaston was provided ‘forthe only 
bar to Katrine’s consent was removed. There was 
no change of her plan to remain a year at school. She 
was too young to marry,and Treddle was out of 
business. After the year had expired,and Alice had 
come back, it would be time to discuss the marriage. 

They were quite as happy as they cared to be to 
have matters put on so agreeable a footing at this. 
It was true that the lovers could meet only.occa- 
sionally, yet, since each had some work to accomplish, 
this was, perliaps, a wise necessity. 

Very little was said in Alice's presence of the 
intercepted letters. Katrine felt that Thomas had 
something to explain when the opportunity arrived. 
It was not his purpose, nor her own, to:make Alice 
think worse of Spiderby, so long as she had to en- 
dure his company. ‘Treddle was still making up his 
mind. 

When he returned to the bank in the afternoon he 
was met by a proposition from Spiderby to take the 
superintendence of his business during his absence 
abroad, on a large salary. Treddle neither accepted 
nor refused ; as before on similar occasions he asked 
time to think of it. 

“You are out of business; you can hardly hope 
to do better; why stop to think of :it?” asked the 
banker, his ready suspicions aroused. 

“T had expected to set up for myself. I wish you 
would find some other man, Mr. Spiderby.” 

* But I don’t like to puta stranger in so important 
a position justas lam leaving the country, You 
are the only proper person.” 

“You scarcely expected me back. Who would 
you have put in had I remained in Manchester ?” 

“I should have left things with my cashier. Still, 
I’m willing to pay you the extra salary for the sake 
of having you here, It-will more than pay me.” 

“T can't take it, Mr. Spiderby. I had a course of 
action laid out before I came home, by which I shall 
abide.” 

‘**That’s rather ungrateful .of you, Treddle, after 
all I've done for you.” 

Thomas made no defence against this accusation. 
He saw that Spiderby was as uneasy as.a fish out of 
water. 

Still no reference to the stolen correspondence—no 
retort upon the banker of any kind. Treddle was 
almost too quiet. 

Spiderby would have giwn much to know if Tred- 
dle had discovered, during his long visit to Miss 
Bromley, how his letters had never been received. 
Pshaw! of course he must have learned it. Had he 
avy suspicious of what had happened to them ? 

Spiderby racked his brain for a plausible errand on 
which he might send Treddle, to be rid of him for.a 
day or two more. 


money due to him there, which he should like to have 
before he left; but the young man answered that he 
had promised his time and assistance to Miss Brom- 
ley, and could not go. Thwarted in this effort, he 
made himself busy to keep Peter and the cashier as 
far apart as possible. He was afraid of au under- 
standing between these two. 

However, Peter could give no testimony with re- 
gard tothe letters having been recéived, as'they were 
placed in the bag by the clerk at the post-office, and 
the bag locked before being hand¢d-over:to she,porter. 

He felt more composed asthe @bserved mo effort of 
the two at private conversation, Tt hail been'a lon- 
ger and more troubled day#than helha@a anticipated 
when he arose so cheeriky “that morning. ‘But as 
darkness once more crept over the earth he could 
begin to whisper: 

“ Only three days more to the:tliirfeof April.” 

Treddle was veryeuxious thatwevening towet back 
to Katrine,.but ‘he toék Mrs. Cegper’s house on lis 
wah d@sepping fu ‘for.a dew tmoments’ talk with 

eter, 

He was grieved to see how Difie ‘Cooper had 
changed. 

Listlesg, sullen and pale,:éle @id mot appear like 
the same rosy girl he had oneeliknown. ‘She seemed 
embarrassed with the recollection“ that interview, 
which she had sought with ;uditer\a miuute or 
two, éhe threw a shawl over ‘her d, saying that, 
asiit was moonlight, she wotliun dinto one of the 
neighbours’ houses for.a shortitime. H 

Peter asked Treddlo, with mayyspologies,'to:come:| 
out-intothe kitchen, “Their comversation was of ‘too . 
yprivate adharacter to share even *with Mrs. Cooper, 
who knew#o much. 

Peter gave a graphic sketch, from ‘his point of 
wiew, of all that had occurred in the dther's-abseure, 
mot omitting an account of ‘that singular John Glas- 


‘|:ton who‘had arisen, as it «were, from “the ‘depths «df 


the .sea'to linger about Baruley, “and anake ‘fol’ 
oumeasy,” 
“Now, I'm goin’ to tell you something tight-curious 


bout him,” continued Peter. “Last might I saw 


him,-and/1 took it\into my head:to followmnd find out 
where'he-would igo. IU followed,anil where do yuu 
think it was ?” 

“I’m sure I needn't waste time in guessing.” 

“Well, he made off, straight .as a string, for old 
Doctor Bazzard’s.” 

“ Indeed.” 

‘* Well, my curiosity wasso fired that it.got the bit 
in its mouth and ‘took me right up to the doctor’s 
kitchen window. May I be switched if that queer old 
customer -hadn’t got his table set for two, an’ when 
tother one came in they spoke together just like 
members o’ the same family. They had supper as 
cozy as,you please. I reckon he lives there.” 

This set Treddle to thiuking of his promise to 
Doctor Adams. 

“I will go there to-morrow,”.he mentally resolved. 

“ And now about the widow. I tell you, Thomas 
Treddle, I'd rather set half an hour on a hot grid- 
dle.than see her goin’ off on a trip with old Spider. 
I feel awful about her. It makes me ill, Jest 
as true as you’re alive, it’s our bounden duty to pre- 
vent it.” 

“TI feelso too. But I dread the horrible clamour 
and the shock to her. Ob, how I shrink from it. At 
leasi, if we do enter into this business there must be 
no concealments between us, Peter, Your sister told 
me that you fished Mr, Glaston’s body out of the 
water. If this were so, why did you not give it up 
to the coroner? You need not have accused Spider- 
by of placivg it in the water. ‘The theory-of suicide 
would have remained the same,” 

“Sis told you,did-sie? I didn’t give up the:body 
because I couldn’t; that’s just why. If she told you 
part, why didu’t she tell you all? I had good 
reasons.” 

“ Are you afraid to trustme? I don't like to work 
in the dark.” 

“No, I ain’t. I'll tell you all about it to-morrow 
evening. I meant to have done it long ago, only I 
had a curious feeling against it. I'll tell youall about 
it, then we'll make up our minds, once forall. Well 
bave time enough to block his little game o’ stealing 
off the next day.” 

“Very well. I must go now. Meantime, I have 
a visit to make to-morrow forenoon. Good.night.” 

Peter let him out by the kitchen door, ‘Thomas 
was quite certain that he saw a Hutter of female gar- 
ments disappeariug round the corner of the house 
as he stepped out. Immediately he conjectured tiat 
Effie had been listening at the key-hole. 

“That infatuated girl may betray us after all,” 
was his unquiet reflection. “She may give Spiderby 
the hint in time for him to escape, Perhaps that will 
be the easiest way out of these difficulties. Much as I 
condemn and abhor the man, I don’t want to feel 
that.my hand has placed the rope about his neck, 











He asked him to go to Liverpool and collect some 


Yet there are atonements which he should 


disgorgement of property gained by deceiving the 
living, maligning the dead.” 

Out of these disturbing reflections Thomas sought 
to escape in the sweet company of Katrine. They 
had a real lovers’ evening, all to themselves, for Mrs, 
Glaston was overwearied by unwonted exertions and 
went early to her chamber. 

The next morning Treddle hired a carriage and 
rode out to call on Doctor Bazzard. His ostensible 
errand was to give Dr. Adams's messages. He found 
the old recluse alone, much to his disappointment, 
and very glad to see any one who had just come from 
his friend’s. They chatted for some time about 
affairs in Manchester. Finally Treddle remarked 
that Dr. Adams had expressed a wish for him to 
meet the patient whom he had under his care. 

“I’m sure I can’t understand his object. I tell 
you, as he told me.” 

“Certainly, certainly. I regret that he is away. 
It is a wonder that you did not meet him on the road, 
He usually spends mueh.timein'town.” 

“J did meet a forlomélodiing customer whose 
long, yellow hair attradtefl my attention. But his 
hat was slouched \over this face.so that I could not 
see his features, Was that the man?” 

“Yes. Iwishihethadmot gonesosoon. I’m par- 


ticularlyanxious that should seo and talk with 
hi vaihestias piderby gets away. He’sa 
Glaston age ou must see him 
to-day or'tosmorrow. ii ihave my reasons. By-the- 
way, Mr. Dveddle, whatwort of a man is this Mr. 
> Dhetwidkling, fixed upon ‘him with 
“such guzeme%to enibarrass ‘Iireddle. 
“Tsthe'a man@ dipile?” 


“ Dhat’s @ steauge question to ask -me—tliis em- 


, 

“True, 'tene. But Wim asking not from any idle 
<curiosity—not as manttoman, but as:soulkto soul. 
wish yorwould tell meitheplain trutinabout him. I’m 
a phy vand I thave my ‘theories .af course, 
It isn’t in‘a-wan*bailt:as Gpiderby ‘is'to bem man of 
principle. I can answermy-own question as far as 
that. What I want to know from you is whether 
you are aware of his having committed any special 
crime?” 

Treddle struggled with himself for a short time. 
The burden of the secret he had so long borne 
pressed upon him terribly. Peter, though shrewd in 
some things, was not capable of giving bim the advice 
which he needed. Here was the opportunity to seek 
it. The doctor, although singular in his manners 
aud habits, was considered a man of talent and un- 
usual discernment. In fact, he was so sharp that bad 
people were afraid of him. 

“If, you will swear not to reveal what I tell you 
withoat my permission, I will make a confidant o 
you, Dr. Bazzard.” 

“ I will not swear. You ought not to confide in me 
unless you are able to trust my judgment. I must be 
left free.” 

‘freddie hesitated, yet,after all, he felt that the 
doctor was the more.to.be confided in from the stand 
he had taken. ’ 

Glancing at.the windows, as.if afraid the sunshine 
about them would play eavesdropper, drawing his 
chair close to the physician’s,. and speaking in a half- 
whisper, T'reddle began and went directly through 
with.all the facts which he knew or had obtained 
from Peter connected with Mr. Glaston’s disappear- 
ance. He waslistened toin absolutesilence uutil he 
had finished. 4 

“Good! I might almost say that I knew it. 
Indeed, I had sketched out some such plotas that. 
I am not.so much surprised as you must have ex- 
pected I would be. I must see this porter before we 

fix upon the course to be taken. 1t cannot be, my 
young friend, that you really contemplated allowing 
this arch villain to go quietly and prosperously off 
with the lady whose life he ‘has blighted? Why, 
the very stoves would cry out.” 

“T wanted advice, It d such at 
responsibility.” 

‘It should never be so great a.responsibility to do 
right. It’s little pity or mercy he will get from me. 
One question, however—Is it possible that this Mrs. 
Glaston, whom I have never seen, but of whom I 
have always heard so good a report—who seemed 
so. devoted to her husband—is it possible that she is 
already taking a fancy to her husband’s murderer ? 

“It is not possible, If ever there was a heart- 
broken widow, 1 tell you, doctor, she is one. Yet, 
blighted, suffering as she is, he has dared to approach 
her with protestations of love—what is worse, t0 
threaten to expose her husband's defalcations 
forgeries if she continue to refuse his suit. On a0- 
count of Mr. Glaston’s good name she wauts to keep 
peace with him—little suspecting what he is—but 
she dreads him. I have noticed that his presence 
seems to poison the air to her. The fact that he is to 
be her compagnon de voyage Would be unendurable 
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‘ her were it not that ‘she lives in the hope of 
shaking him off entirely when she'reaches her rela- 
~s We will see that ho is shaken off a little sooner 
‘hau that,’ chuckled the old physician. Heavens! 
i dou't know what stuff you are made of to have 
taken all this so quietly,” he continued, rising and 
stampiug about ‘the bare floor, “If .you have any 
jualms, young man, take. dose of love-of-justice 
and settle tliem. .As forrme,'my blood ‘kindles to 
think of it. However, Lmust wait—I must wait-uotil 
to-morrow. ‘Perhaps it is just ax well that you have 
oot met this John Glaston to-day. Don't try-to' meet 
bim. 1 will:bring Him with'me ‘when I come, ‘T'o- 
morrow peony — I will meet: you and ‘this 
r Cooper—where 

acy? hie house. I will giveryou the streetand num- 
ber. Spiderby sometimes goss there. /Should-he be 
about I will walk otit in ‘the ‘roadtan@ mest you.” 

“All right. I wish thehourhud-come. I'shallbe 
there prepared to:give-you "nyaid-and eountenance 
in placing this banker, Spiderby, béfore the eyes of 
the community in ‘his proper-vhatacter. Remember, 
young man, he ts‘sly—subtle-as’ a ‘serpent. Dou't 
you betray yourself by word ‘or gluuce ‘of the'eye. 
Contrive to be as hypocritical as you bave ‘been. If 
you fail we shall lose him=yet. He will fly at the 
jast moment. “You are_young; bit it may be that-you 
are discreet.” 

The vld man was not particiilarly flattering, but 
Treddle was willing to confess that he needed just 
such furry contact. . 

Deeply excited yet .greatly relieved to‘thiak -an- 
other was willing to assume. the. active, part in this 
bateful business, he drove back to Burnley. 


(To de-continedl.) 








AnoTtHER Peasopy.—Mr. Josiah Mason, who 
last year built and endowed at.a cost of over.a quar- 
ter of a million an orphanage -home. at..Erdington, 
near Birmingham, has resolved to -make important 
additions to that nobleinstitution, which at the pro- 
sent time contains 222 boys and girls. .It has ‘been 
considered desirable by Mr. Mason and others that 
there should be a separationof the sexes, and.to that 
end he has determined. to ereot anew wing with dor- 
mitories to accommodate.100 children. 

ANOTHER ALPINE Ratuway.—The St.:Gothard 
Railway, with a tunnel about‘theiength of thdt of 
the Mont Cenis, will, it appears, very soon ‘becom- 
menced. The capital «necessary for ‘the tunnel>is 
about 60,000,000f., and ‘for the lines to join ‘the 
Italian and Swiss Railway:about 125,000,000f. Sub- 
sidies to the extent'of 85,000,000f. have: been‘vdted 
by Germany, Italy;and Switzerland. Itis estimated 
that at least sevenor-ei¢ht years will berequirdd for 
the entire completion of the work. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF -A -LakeA ‘remarkable 
geographical phenomenon has lately*been preserited 
in the district of Telchef, in Lithuania. Near ‘the 
little town of Wromin, on the road‘from 'Telehef to 
Koyno, was a lake eight versts in length ‘and five in 
breadth, noted for its abundance‘ of fish, the fishery 
of which was worth 1,500 rowbles'a year. A°few 
weeks since, during:a perfestealm,’ the waters ‘df 
this lake rose and were agitated’ as if by a violent 
tempest, while a strong sulphurous smell rising‘from 
them pervaded the locality. ‘Aftertwo'or three days 
this ebullition ceased, and tthe ‘surface of ‘the Take 
was covered with dead fish, some of which were ‘so 
large as to weigh 200lbs: each. Fearing their de- 
composition would breed pestilence, the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages‘ were ‘walled “upon ’to 
collect them, ‘and they ‘were buried with a goodly 
covering of lime. ‘Since then “the Jlake began to 
sink, while the ‘sulphurons ‘odour increased daily, 
and the lake at the latest’ accourits ‘had ‘become 
aearly dry. It is supposed’that ‘the ‘limestone and 
chalk bottom of the lake "has ‘given ‘way, and the 
waters have sunk into.a subterranean canal. 

Love IN THE WogKHOUSE.—It is ‘pleasant ‘to 
find that even poor-law guardians are not wholly 
insensible to the finer feelings of our imperfect 
nature, and can oceasionally ‘show sympathy in 
matters affecting the heart. At the last meeting 


the matter, or throw any difficulty in the way of 
the contemplated union. The marriage will, there- 
fore, take place; indeed by this time the ‘knot has 
been ‘tied, and the young people have begun to- 
gether the great battle of life. Love is, ‘indeed,-a 
volcano, the crater of which, it has been well re- 
marked, ‘no wise man will approach too ‘nearly ; but 
in the present instance the ont-door relief so kindly 
continued ‘by the guardians diminishes the perils 
too ‘often ‘attendant upon ‘matrimony,'and it ean 
hardly be denied that both the lady and gentleman 
#re‘old enough to know their own minds. 


LUTE’S HUSBAND. 


‘So Lute was married. ‘What ‘a coming down 
to-be sure from all'‘her'fine, ‘romantic notions ! How 
often,‘at the Jast school she went'to, when she was 
far into ‘her ‘teons, ‘had ‘she entertained ‘her com- 
panions with a description ‘of ‘the only sort 6f man 
whom she could ‘ever ‘be “persuaded ‘tomarry. ‘He 
must be tall and: slender—shoe ‘hated ‘solid-looking 
men—and'‘at the same time'/he must ‘have'an air of 
stateliness. He'must have ‘regular features, df ‘a 
fine Grecian ‘type,’a clear, ‘colourless ‘skin, dark 
moustathe and hair, pearly teéth, and brilliant eyes. 
He must bea sweet singer, and Play the'guitar, and 
he’must dance ‘perfeotly, and ride‘on horseback as 
if he were a dragoon. 

How many times all the girls had gathered about 
the beatity of the school‘and heard her tell whatshe 
could, ‘would, and'should'have. They all believed in 
her,’and did‘not doubt ‘that she ‘would ‘have all she 


chose, 

Shortly after'she left school the gentleman came 
along——the ‘very man, moustache, eyes, ‘shape, 
voice,and dancing; and, as a matter of course, he 
took a fancy to Lute Cameron. ‘But the course of 
true love never did run smovdth, and Lute’s' was no 
exception. In‘the first place ‘her father, one of ‘the 
most high:principled of’ men; objected’to Max Far- 
ren, The‘young man was not after his pattern ; he 
was too‘fine-und gay; he had “nothing to support a 
wife on. He didn’t wart a daughter of histo marry 
such a fellow. 

But then Max Farren had not asked Lute to marry 
him ; he had:not even committed himself much. He 
had merely shown her those ‘polite attentions which 
any young man ‘may show ’a ‘pretty girl. If Lute 
had any fears they were not lest he’ should pay her 
too much attention. 

‘Therewas considerable commotion in the Cameron 
family about the matter. Lute denied that there 
was any courtshipat all, and insisted that the young 
mun should be-well received‘when he came, and that 
she should-go out with him whenever/he asked her. 
As she was an eldest:daugiter, and ‘the idol-of the 
household, they yielded, though with sorrow. 

So six:months passed away, and ‘somehow at the 
end of that ‘time Lute didn’t ‘seem quite ‘happy. 
She was gay it'was truco, but it wasanervous gaiety, 
and she showed a certain uneasy jealousy concern- 
ing Max Farren, though she declared ‘she was ‘not 
en to'him,‘and had no thought'of being. 

: ; 9 ‘reason ‘was 'plain,‘to the minds 6f some at 
eas: 

Max was hesitating before committing ‘himself. 
The ——— was pleased with’her, loved herafter 
his fashion, and, at the same time, loved himself 


more, 

But Lute’s father was not very'rich, and he‘had a 
large family. These causes, with his dislike of the 
‘young man, would ‘prevent his giving’him mach in 
the event of his daughter marrying him. 

Moreover, Lute’s Aunt Jane, a spinster, had-vowed 
that.if Lute married Max her property should go to 


her nephew. ‘So it ‘was love or money, and Mr. 
Farren was not a person to live on love and roses. 
Poor Lute! :her hero ‘turned out ‘to be ‘very mortal 
indeed. 

At this juncture ofaffairs anew actorcameon tothe 
scene—Mr. James Morton, a bachelor of thirty-eight, 
andas little as possible like the ideal young manwhom 
Lute had pictured as her future husband. He was 
a quiet, rather stoat, but well-formed ‘gentleman, 
with smooth, fair-hair, a firm,’colourless face, clear 
gray ‘eyes, and he neither danced nor ‘played the 


of the Hackney guardians the chairman asked the (guitar 


Board whether * there was-any rin eause why two 
persons receiving outdoor reliéf should not ‘be 
joined in holy matrimony.” "Phere was‘a widower, 
aged seventy-five, in receipt of a weekly allowance 
from the guardians, who had fallen a victim to the 
dlandishments of «a lady aged seventy-four, in like 
manner dependent on the parish, and was anxious 
to lead her to tho altar; the lovers, however, with 
ae Draiseworthy prudence, were “anxious before 
as the final plunge to:know-whether, if they 
id so, they would still: be allowed their out-door 
relief. One guardian expressed ‘his opinion that 
the enamoured couple ‘should after marriage be 
Sawee into the workhouse; butthe other guardians, 
— Itless remembering ‘that they too had “ once 
“2 young,” declined to take this worldly view of 


uitar. 

He had'been heard to sing in a rich baritone ; but 
only a few had heard him, and among’that few Lnte 
was not. 

This man had a fine face—sensible and-educated 
people said—and his manner was'‘perfect; but to'a 
pretty, undisciplined girl of twenty'he was‘simply 
a dull old'bachelor. He did not sigh and-hang over 
the back of Lute’s chair, he came ‘up in front of it 
in a manly way and said*what ‘he had to say with- 
out any circumlocution. 

This gentleman knew'‘all ‘about the affair with 
Max Farren from first to last, was an old acquaint- 
ance of Max’s, though'not at all intimate with him ; 
yet, in the face of these facts, he asked Mr. Came- 
ron’s permission to address his daughter. 





At first Lute gave an indignant refusal. What 





did she care if Mr. Morton was rich and hononr- 
able? What business had he to offer himself 
through her father, as if she were for sale? and so 


forth. 

But all this scolding being addressed to her father 
and not to the suitor did no greatharm. Her father 
talked to her, and after a while’ she cooled down, 
though she did not accept the offer. 

“T shall tell Mr. Morton that you are not in any 
way engaged,'and do-not wish to be at present,” 
Mr. Cameron said. “I shall leave the matter open 
if he’chooses to wait.” 

. m I won’t have him, and he needn’t “wait!” cried 
ute, 

Here ‘her father got ont of patience, and deter- 
mined to exercise his authority. 

“T am not going to allow you to act like a simple- 
ton,” he said. “‘ You need not marry the man now, 
nor engage yourself to him now; but you shall not 
throw away such a chance for ever. You will never 
have another like him, and you may grow wise 
enough’to ses that*before long. If you treat him 
coldly or insolently,‘or in any way that shall drivo 
him away from you,-I will never forgive it, never !’” 

It was the first time that Mr. Cameron had 
exerted his authority, and, a Lute complained, 
she was impressed by ‘it,'and did not dare to rebel. 

So it happened that Mr. Morton visited the 
Camerons as a friend, and had the family all in his 
favour respecting Lute. 

**T do’not mean to persecute you, Miss Cameron,” 
he said, gently, the day after her father had spoken 
to her. “ I-wish to pel ton let you get used to and 
acquainted with me, and find out if, you may not be 
willing to trust your happiness with me. I make no 
protestations, ‘and I shall not ‘speak of love ‘till you 
‘permit’me. All I ask now isto be a friend.” 

She cast down'‘her dark, angry eyes and said no- 


ng. 

He looked fora momentinto her downcast face, an 
earnest,'tender ‘look, then bowed and walked away, 
‘for Mr. Max Farron’ was approaching them, and, of 
all things, he did‘not wish Max to know anything of 
his loveemaking. If Lute chose to tell him, why, let 
her, but in that case there was likely to be some 
love-talk between'the two. Mr. Cameron had pro- 
mised not to allow ‘the subject to'be spoken of out 


of ‘the woey 

‘**T hope the ay little thing will not make the 
mistake of telling him anything about it,”” Mr. Mor- 
‘ton as ‘he *went away ‘and left the two toge- 
‘ther. “It will’provoke’some jealous talk from him 
‘which will bind herandnotcommit him. He wants 
to keep ‘two strings'to‘his bow.” 

This ‘second string was known only to Mr. Mor- 
ton. She was’a rich but almost deformed girl, living 
in an adjoming town. ‘But that he knew her to have 


‘received overtures from Max Farren, Mr. Morton 


“would never have spoken of love to Lute. 

So matters*went‘on for a few months longer, when 
suddenly Lute’s engagement with Mr. Morton was 
announced, and in a surprisingly short space of 
time they “were ‘married. 

Mr. Farren was ‘absent ‘from town when the en- 
agement was made ‘known, and returned only the 
ay béfore the ‘vards ‘of invitation to the wedding 

were sent ont. He heard the-news at once, of course, 
and heard ‘it with incredulity, followed by astonish- 
‘ment‘and‘anger. Had ‘the prey escaped him, then ? 
He had ‘been for months ‘hesitating between love and 
interest, and had half decided to give all for love, 
and, behold! it escaped him. 

**T don’t ‘believe it is real, it is only a sham to 
bring me on,” he muttered to himself. ‘‘ Or if she 
has promised, I’can make her break the promise.” 

He went up ‘to see ‘her that evening, and found 
that she and her mother were outof town,and would 
not be back till late in the evening, too late to re- 
ceive’ visitors. 

This message was given to him by Lute’s little 
brother John, and the boy accompanied it with a 
smile that showed he ‘understood the position of 
affairs, and triumphed ‘in it. 

Poor, silly Lute! She ‘had heard of the round- 
shouldered heiress, and‘in ‘the first burst of painand 
anger had signified to her father thatshe was ready 
to marry anybody, she didn’t care who. 

“ Only don’t talk love to me,’’ she said desperately 
to Mr.'Morton when he came to see her. 

The gentleman was perfectly quiet and self-pos- 
sessed. 'He was kind and thoughtful of-his fiancée, 
and though ‘he urged on the wedding with great 
haste gave a.good reason for doing so. 

** Since it is to be done, it might as well be over,” 
he said. ‘She will the sooner be reconciled.” 

But, in-the privacy of his own room, Mr. Morton 
was not socalm. He almost shrank from his own 
success, and from the experiment he was making. 
He was taking a young girl who loved and was piqued 
with‘another, relying on her finding out that other’s 
unworthiness and loving him at last. 

Mr. Morton, though Lute knew it not, was known 
as a fascinating man, whom many a lady had 
siniled on in vain, and he had felt confident of 
making her happy when this foolish fancy shonld be 
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over. But now that the sudden fruition of his hopes 
had come he was terrified. What if, on ceasing to 
love the other, she yet should not begin to love him ? 
Marriage does not make love. You don’t love a per- 
son simply because you are married to that person 
if there has been no dawn of love before. He had not 
expected such an acceptance. He had thought that 
after a time she would take him from a feeling of 
esteem and gratitude which would ually grow 
to affection. Instead of that she had accepted him 
in a passion of jealousy and wounded pride, : 

She did not realize what she was about, nor think 
of him at all. She was bent only on retrieving her 
own dignity and proving to Max Farren that she 
did not care for him. She meant that the announce- 
ment of her engagement and marriage should pre- 
cede his. But the matter was settled, and there was 
no going back. When he had asked her to pause 
and make sure that she was willing to marry him 
she had replied, haughtily : ¥ 

‘I do not mean to press myself upon you, sir. I 
accepted you because I thought you wished it. If 
you do not of course there is no more to be said.” 

What could he do? Nothing but urge the matter 


on. 

‘** Max Farren will try to see and talk with her 
when he finds that it will no longer compromise 
him,” the gentleman said to Mr. Cameron. “ I wish 
that he would not do so. I think that he has a sort 
of affection for her, though he loves money better ; 
and his feelings will be excited so that he may make 
her believe that he really loves her. Let him be 
kept away from her. I will do my part, but please 
let it be seen to in the house.” 

If Lute had known that she was so guarded, it 
might have been all over with her newly formed en- 
gagement; but it was carefully kept from her. 
She had a fine little scene laid out which she was 
very desirous of enacting. She, better than any 
one else, knew what covert love-making all Max 
Farren’s talk to her had been, and how he had played 
with her heart during the past year; and she was 
sure, or thought she was sure, that with the first 
news of her engagement he would rush to her with 
reproaches and entreaties. 

Then, how lofty and surprised she would be! 
With what dignity she would remind him that she 
was engaged, and not at liberty to listen to such 
cenversation from him. How she would declare her 
belief that he did not love her, and express her as- 
tonishment that this was the first she had heard of it. 

She wanted to hear him say that he loved her. 
She longed to see him on his knees to her, to see his 
handsome face lifted in appeal to her, to hear his en- 
treaties and prayers. That they would have any 
other effect on her than just to soothe her wounded 
pride she professed not to believe. That she would 
have faith in his contrition, pardon his dilatoriness, 
and, yielding to her own love, be ready to fly with 
him at all risks, she did not think. But her father 
and her promised husband were wiser and kept the 
temptation out of her way. 

So the days of her engagement passed, and there 
was no word of appeal from her recreant lover. 
That he sought by every means to see her, and had 
sent her two notes, she did not know, and well was 
it for her family that she did not. 

Lute could be a lioness if roused, and she would 
have borne no tampering with her affairs, no matter 
what the motive. She looked feverishly for word 
from him, but none reached her. She even went to 
places where she thought to see him, but he was not 
visible, thanks to Mr. Cameron and her promised 
husband. Those two gentlemen had hard work for 
a few weeks, and disagreeable work too. 

Once the rivals came into collision. A little grove 
of trees ran back of Mr. Cameron’s down to the 
river, and there Lute went one afternoon about a 
week before her marriage to take one more stroll in 
the place where so often she had walked with Max 
Farren. She had followed a garden path ; the other 
approach was by a path along the river. Whether 
he guessed or knew that she was there, Max Farren 
came hurrying along this second path, when sud- 
denly he was confronted by Mr. Morton. 

“You will please not go any farther,” the gentle- 
man said, standing in the middle of the path. 

He spoke quietly, and as he stood leaned ona 
stout cane, which he grasped rather ominously. His 
eyes had a gleam, tov, which was not pleasant to the 
other. In fact, Mr. Morton was getting out of pa- 
tience with his office of policeman, and would not 
have borne much provocation. 

“* What do you mean, sir?” demanded the young 
man, with a fair show of indignant surprise. 

_“T mean what I nay and I understand your inten- 
tions perfectly well, but I do not intend to be an- 
noyed any longer. You are on grivate property. 
Retire, if you please.” 

There was a slight attempt at resistance, but Mr. 
Farren was not a brave man when it was a ques- 
tion of personal violence, and in the end he retired 
discomfited. 

The next week Lute was married. Poor child! 


She had bound herself in a moment of madness, and 
would not retract if she could. The declaration of 
love which she had wished to provoke she had not 
heard, and now she stood up to give herself for life 
to one whom she did not love, and who, it would 
seem, did not love her; for her bridegroom .was 
polite and no more. If she was pale, like some fair 
creature being led to the sacrifice, he was no less so. 
Perhaps of the two he suffered more than she. __ 
The wedding was over, and they were off on their 
journey. It lasted a month, then they came back 
and took possession of Mr. Morton’s beautiful 
house, which had been entirely fitted up during their 
absence: 

By this time a change had come over Lute’s man- 
ner. There was no longer the capricious tyranny of 
a pretty girl, sure of her power and disdaining her 
slave. She was careful and anxious in her ways, 
and seemed to fear her husband. Yet he was kind- 
ness itself. He anticipated her wishes, and treated 
her gently. But they lived together as brother and 
sister, and never a word of love or a caress showed 
that this man whom she scorned even in marrying 
cared more for her than for any other lady he met 
in society. He treated her with a perfect courtes 
and dignity which compelled her to be courteous an 
dignified in return; he breathed no suspicion nor 
reproach ; he uttered no entreaty. Somehow, Lute 
felt that she was to be no longer the wooed but the 
wooer. 

Moreover, a new lady acquaintance had enlight- 
ened her as to Mr. Morton’s past. From the 

she learned what strict ideas her husband had in all 
matters relating to propriety in woman, with what 
contempt he looked upon all trifling and flirting; 
and she learned also that the one she had accepted 
only in a moment of desperation had been sought by 
ladies in every way her superiors in rank, fashion, 
and accomplishments. 

She began to be ashamed and alarmed. How 
childish and rude he must think her; how ignorant 
she must have seemed to him, when she could not 
recognize his claim on her respect. She did not love 
him, but she admired him, and shrank from the 
thought of incurring his contempt. 

They went into society, and there at length she 
met again Max Farren. She trembled when first 
she saw him, some touch of the olden fascination 
made her turn weak and sick. But her hand was on 
her husband's arm, his calm, strong eyes were upon 
her, and she would not falter—she dared not. 

Max did not come near her while she was with her 
husband, but when he saw her alone he aqunnemnes. 
Shaking with terror as he stood beside her, gazing 
down with fiery, reproachful eyes, she looked about 
in search of her husband. She wanted him to come 
and protect her from this man and from herself, 
But he was nowhere in sight. 

‘*T don’t know that you will allow me to speak to 
you,” Max began, in a low, passionate voice, ‘ The 
time has been when I was allowed to, but that seems 
past. What is the meaning of it, Lute?” 

*T have not forbidden your speaking to me, Mr. 
Farren,” she said, faintly. 

“Was it, then, without your knowledge that m 
notes were returned to me before you were married, 
and that my movements were watched to keep me 
from you?” 

“T knew nothing of it,” she said, raising her 
startled eyes. ‘But it is too late to speak of this 
now. I entreat you to say no more.” 

“Only one word!” he pleaded. “Say that if it 
were not too late, you would marryme. Give me at 
least that consolation. Say that you were taken away 
from me against your will, a. that you love me, 
you love me still!’ 

“Oh, where is my husband ?” exclaimed Lute, in 
terror ; and as if in answer to her wish he appeared 
in a doorway near. 

She held out both her hands to him, and he came 
— toher. Farren retreated as he approached. 

“* What is it, my dear ?”’ her husband asked, more 
tenderly than he had spoken since their marriage. 

“Nothing!” she faltered, blushing. ‘Only I 
want you to stay by me.” t fina 

He did not take it for an expression of love, but 
for what it was, an avowal of fear. 

“My place is always beside you when you 
want me,” he said, gently. ‘But, do you not 
think, dear, that there are times when a woman's 
own dignity should be her shield? Are there not 
times when a woman is loftier if a man fears to ap- 
proach her with insult, even when she is alone? 
Should not her own soul be armed against him, so 
that his base words should falter on his tongue ?” 

“Yes, yes! but lam such a child!’’ she replied. 
“* Have patience with me.” 

Mr. Morton’s cheek flushed, and his eyes bright- 
ened. Never had she addressed to him words and 
tones of such tender appeal. 

They sat there, and others joined them, watching 
the dancers whirl past. Max Farren passed with 
a gay young girl on hisarm. Her curls floated over 


The young man seemed to be making a parade of 
his devotion to this girl for Mrs. Morton’s benefit. 
As she looked she thrilled with a feeling of disgust. 
In her husband’s society, in his delicate respect, 
she had unconsciously learned to recoil from famili- 
arities which she formerly thought nothing of. 
The position in which the two stood should be as. 
sumed by lovers alone. 
“ T don’t like to see men dance. It looks trivial,” 
she exclaimed, involuntarily. 
With this admission her fancied love for Max 
Farren died out like a vain — ‘ 
But not yet would her husband trust himself to 
speak of love to her. She had shown the noble na- 
ture under her trivial childishness, as he had ex- 
pected. So far he was not disappointed. She had 
also shown confidence and esteem for him ; but she 
had not shown affection, and still he waited. 
It seemed that he was to wait in vain. A month 
passed, and another, still no sign of tenderness, no 
gladness at his coming, no loving word at parting. 
She became timid and sad ins , and shrank from 
him with a strange embarrassment. , 
Then, indeed, his heart grew sick. He had failed, 
he said. He had taken this girl only to destroy her 
happiness and his own. 
ne evening he came home and found her alone, 

hastily wiping away tears from her eyes as she 
his step. He hesitated for a moment, looked 
at her, then went and sat beside her. 
“Lute!” he said. “I have ruined your happi- 
ness, but I did not mean to. Can you ever forgive 
me ?” 
Her tears burst forth afresh. 
“T don’t see what you ever married me for!’’ she 
exclaimed, passionately. “It was cruel. I could 
have had some one to love me if it was only those at 
home. You have taken me away from everybody 
else, and you hate me.” 
“ Hate you, child!’ he said, taking her hand. “I 
love you!” ; 

She snatched the hand away, and said: 

“You don’t act as though you did. You nevet 
say a word. You never like to be with me.” 

“That is because you do not love me,” her hus- 
band answered, gently. “Iam not like Max Far- 
ren, Lute. I cannot talk with the facility of one 
who courts and kisses every girl he knows.” 

‘He never kissed me!” Lute exclaimed. — 

“ Did he not?’ her husband asked, with joyful 


He could not resist asking the question, but he 
would have forgiven her if it had been so; now his 
heart beat with delight at her denial. 

Lute raised her face at the question, and looked 
at him with indignant surprise. 

“Do you think that I would let a man kiss me if 
I were not engaged to him?” she asked, haughtily. 

‘“‘ Lute,” he asked, “‘ would you let a man kiss you 
if he were married to you ?”’ 

Her face drooped and blushed. 

“He ought not to if he does not love me,” she 
faltered, 

“But if he does? Ido.” 

She said nothing. 

“ Perhaps he ought not if you do not love him,” 
he continued. “I will not intrude or offend you, 
dear. ButI will make this the sign. When the 
time comes, if ever it do, that you love me, come 
and offer me a kiss. sure it will make me happy. 
You know I have loved you from the first. I married 

‘ou, perhaps unwisely, to save you from that man, 

lieving that one day you would be all mine. 1 
shall know that you are by this sign. ‘Till it comes 
I must wait. I will not force your love, dear as it 
would be to me.” 

He spoke in a low, earnest voice, waited one mo- 
ment, then left her side, and went to stand in the 
chimney-corner, leaning on the mantel-piece, aud 
looking gravely down into the fire. ‘ 

Lute paused, looked at him, clasped her hands ia 
an instant of trembling, delightful fear, then got 
up and went to his side. He turned his face and 
looked at her in startled questioning. She half 
offered her mouth for him to kiss, then dropped her 
face on his breast. 

“ Are you sure you love me?” he asked, in rap- 
ture, a little while after. 

‘*T knew I did from that moment when he spoke 
to me and I saw you standing in the doorway,” she 
said. ‘* You were so strong and protecting, and so 
honourable and so good.” W.c. 








How To Sez Unper Warter.—The Indians of 
North America do this by cutting a nole through the 
ice and covering or hanging a blanket in such a mau- 
ner as to darken or exclude the direct rays of the 
sun, when they are enabled to see into the water and 
discover fish at any reasonable depth. Let any one 
who is anxious to prove this place himself under the 
blanket, and he will be astonished when he beholds 
with what a brillianey everything in the fluid world 





his shoulder, and she smiled as she listened to his 





she was foolish and wrong; but it was hard for her. 


whispered words. 


is lighted up. I once had occasion to examine t 
bottom of a mill pond, for which I constructed 
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float out of an inch plank, sufficient to buoy me up; j 


through the centre of this float Icuta hole and 
placed a blanket over it, when I was enabled to 
clearly discover objects on the bottom, and several 
lost tools were discovered and picked up. Iam 
satisfied that, where water is sufficiently clear, this 
latter plan could be successfully used for searching 
for lost bodies and articles, I would now suggest 


that this experiment be tried on the sea ; for lam 
satisfied that, with a craft like the Great Eastern, 
where an observatory could be placed at the bottom, 
with sufficient darkness, by the aid of glasses we 
could gaze down into the depths of the sea, the same 
as we can survey the starry heavens at ae 








WONDERFUL SHOTS. 

CoLonEL HAWKER in his book gives many in- 
stances of wonderful “‘ bags;” anda multitude of 
others have presented themselves since his book 
was written. 

On one occasion eight hooper swans, averaging 
19 Ibs. each, were knocked down atone shot. On 
another, thirty-five wild Uo 9 were killed by one 
discharge of a single-barrelled punt gun. But in- 
stances in point are more fairly those connected 
with shooting game than shooting wild-fowl. 

Lieutenant Kirkes once brought down six snipes 
with one shot out of a wisp of seven; and his son, 
Captain Kirkes, killed a grouse and two hares at 
once—the hares sitting on a rising ground, and the 
grouse flying towards it. A gamekeeper named 
Alexander Strachan, in the service of the Earl of 
Kintore, on one occasion shot six snipes on the wing 
at one time. In 1856, on the Scottish moors, a 
sportsman stalked up to four black-cocks, caught 
them in a line as they rose, and killed them all ; 
three fell at once, and the fourth a hundred yards 
distant from them. 

Mr. Muirhead once fired at two partridges as they 
rose together from some long wheat stubble, brought 
them down at one shot just as they got on the wing, 
and mortally wounded three others which had not 
risen. A wild shot at a covey, as they turned over 
a low part of a hedge, was rewarded by bringing 
down nine birds at once. 

Dr. Sandwith, who bore so honourable a part in 
the defence of Kars by Colonel Sir Fenwick Wil- 
liams, during the Crimean war, was shooting on a | 
branch of the Euphrates near Erzeroum, and bagged 
four spoonbills at one shot. 

A man named Croft, in the year 1856, while shoot- 
ing on the river Wye, killed eighteen gray-plovers 
at one shot, and on another occasion sixteen Snoks ; 
but this was achieved by means of a large swivel gun, 
fixed in a boat, and loaded with a quarter of a pound 
of powder and a pound of shot—rather hard lines for 
the birds. This of course belonged to the wild-fowl 
series. So did one recorded by Colonel Hawker, in 
which 20 widgeons, ducks, pintails, and plovers were 
brought down at once with a common shoulder gun 
that carried only five ounces of shot. He speaks 
also of 43 knots and godwits being killed at one dis- 
charge by three ounces of number four shot. 

A keeper on a Norfolk estate, early in the century, 
killed seven bustards at one shot; but his manner 
of doing it would hardly have been regarded by the 
bustards as fair play. He looked out for their 
tracks on the snow and put cabbages there to at- 
tract them; he planted a battery of three large duck 
guns at a distance of 150 yards, all pointing to that 
spot; and he arranged three strings from the three 
triggers toa pit or hole a short distance behind. 
Taking his seat in the hiding-place at daybreak, he 
watched his opportunity, and brought down seven 
bustards with a simultaneous discharge of the three 
guns. Cc. 





THe French War InpEemnity.—It is now 
pretty clear that the burden of the war-debt will 
fall more heavily upon France than had hitherto 
been calculated upon. The French Budget Com- 
mittee reported that the future yearly interest to be 
paid on the public debt would be 723,000,000f. ; but 
M. Michel Chevalier now demonstrates, by it is to 
be feared too accurate a computation, that it will 
exceed a thousand millions—or over 40,000,000/. a 
year, as compared with less than 15,000,000/. when 
the war commenced. The difference in the estimates 
arises, not from erroneous calculation, but from 
items to be added to the amounts.which were before 
the Budget Committee; for example, 34,700,000f. 
interest on the half-milliard voted by the National 
Assembly as compensation to those provinces which 
suffered from the German occupation ; and a simi- 
lar amount for the cost of 7 ye the matériel de 
guerre lost in the war, and for necessary fortifica- 
dons ; also the 208 millions interest on the three 
milliards still to be borrowed for payment to Ger- 
many, with the amount due to the Bank of France, 
and payable upon pensions. 
ORTRAITS IN THE MusEuM.—Writing with re- 
Spect to the British Museum, Mr. George Ellis re- 
marks that in that building there is one of the 





most interesting collections of portraits in all Eng- 
land, but they are placed as far beyond the reach of 
human vision as the originals were removed from 
earthly care. He suggests their removal to some 
other and better place. 


LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


—_-> — 
CHAPTER XXV. 

MovineG onward with the crowd of people who 
were hastening in the direction of the gaily lit 
shops, Tessa Holm and Reuben Dennis walked 
briskly along the New Kent Road, approaching the 
famous “ Elephant and Castle” inn, the halting-place 
of a number of omnibuses from all parts of London. 

Ye vo the ‘‘ Elephant and Castile,’’ at the corner 
of the New Kent Road and Newington Causeway, 
with a broad front presented to each, stands the 
finest drapery and outfitting establishment of that 
dingy region—a shop which seems to have belonged 
to the West End originally and to have been picked 
up by some powerful genii and transported to its 
present position. 

_The pale City clerk, with the high-bred, beautiful 
girl in her simple but stylish gray garments, paused 
before one of the windows, round which was a crowd, 
and looked also upon the gay display. 

‘Let us go into the shop, Uncle Reuben,” said 
the girl, leaning upon his arm. 

Dennis assented, although with reluctance. 

Tessa’s Christmas purchases for Agnes Stacy 
were soon under full consideration. The girl’s bright 
face, so spirited and piquant, and lit with the glow 
of her warm, true heart, was a study as she gravel 
contemplated the rival merits of blue-gray an 
dove-gray for the wedding gown of Dennis’s in- 
tended bride. 

The dove-gray silk, soft and pure and service- 
able, won the day, and was bought and paid for, 
with some real black lace to trim it. 

The precious 1 was given to Dennis to carry. 
Then Tessa led him a tour of the various counters, 
buying a roll of long-cloth at one, a roll of linen at 
another, a dress of sea-green merino, another of 
black silk of a thick, fine texture, another of warm 
brown woollen cloth, and a Paisley shawl, such as 
had been the secret ambition of hard-working 
Agnes Stacy for many years. A few other presents 
were added to these, then, the shop being crowded, 
and the services of a shop-porter unobtainable, 
Dennis went out and found a baker’s boy with an 
i 4 hand-cart. 

and cart were chartered for the occasion for 
a shilling. Tessa’s purchases were placed in the 
small vehicle, and the little party set out together to- 
wards the Old Kent Road. 

Agnes Stacy retained but one room of her old 
lodgings. 

On being admitted into the house Tessa ascended 
the stairs alone, leaving Dennis to follow with his 
parcels, and she knocked softly at the frontroom on 
the third floor. 

Agnes Stacy’s low voice bade her enter. 

She opened the door and went in. es sat 
alone g he meagre fire, a small work-table uphold- 
ing a lamp at her tight hand. She was sewing 
steadily, her face pale and weary and worn. 

All over England upon that night the gay, holiday 
look and — prevailed, but neither had pene- 
trated to the lonely spinster’s room. Zvidently 
Agnes Stacy expected no “ Merry Christmas,” and 
looked for no change in her bleak, dull, waiting life. 

She did not recognize her high-bred, aristocratic, 
graceful young visitor, and dropped her work and 
arose, bowing courteously, and offering a chair, 
thinking Tessa a possible customer. 

But the girl came straight towards her with both 
hands outstretched, and her big gray eyes glowing 
with joy and affection. 

* Agnes! Aunt Agnes!” said the sweet young 
voice, in loving reproach, ‘Surely you have not 
utterly forgotten little Tessa ?”’ 

“Tessa? Reuben’s little Tessa? It is not pos- 
sible!” cried the seamstress, catching the girl’s 
hands in hers and making a movement to embrace 
her. “ How you have changed !” 

She was a little awed at Tessa’s beauty and noble 
air, and shrank back in apparent astonishment at 
her own audacity, but loyal-hearted little Tessa em- 

raced her tenderly and showed such delight at 
seeing her that Miss Stacy’s heart warmed towards 
her with a rare and joyous glow. 

**You have come to me like the sunshine, Tessa,” 
she exclaimed. “It seems like a June day with you 
here so bright and beautiful.” 

“If I can bring sunshine to you at Christmas,” 
said Tessa, smiling, “you should be willing to do 
me a favour, Aunt es. It is to accept a little 
Christmas gift from me which Uncle uben is 
bringing up the stairs——”’ 

Before the young girl could say more a knock 
sounded on the door, and Miss Stacy, surprised and 
bewildered, gave admittance to her gray-haired 





lover, who came staggering in under a load of par- 
cels and bundles of varying sizes. 

“This a ‘little Christmas gift!’” ejaculated Miss 
Stacy. “ This from you, Tessa?” 

“From me, aunty,” answered Tessa, brightly. 
“Sit down in your chair there. I want to be 
mistress of the ceremonies, Miss Stacy, if you 
please. I want to make you very good-humoured 
indeed, so that you will grant a request I’m going 

make of you.” 

She turned up the lamplight to a mellow radi- 
ance, Dennis, pleased and expectant, deposited his 
parcels in the centre of the floor. Miss Stacy sat 
down also and folded her hands on her lap, full of 
wonder and expectancy. Tessa took the parcel 
containing the wedding gown, opened it, and flung 
the silk in gray, shimmering folds over the lap of 
the seamstress. 

_ “ What does this mean?” demanded Miss Stacy, 
in agitation. “It is not from Reuben 2” 

“ No, indeed, Aunt Agnes,” answered Tessa, gaily. 
**T earned it my own self. You remember I had a 
talent for painting. I have painted several pictures 
—I am as industrious as a bee, aunty—and have 
earned a hundred pounds. Only think of it! A 
hundred pounds! And half this I want to give you 
for your wedding outfit. You must not refuse me, 
for dear Uncle Reuben’s sake. This is your wedding 
gown, you dear old aunty ; these other parcels are 
for your outfit. And here is the rest of the money.’ 

Eager and almost breathless, Tessa emptied into 
Miss Stacy’s lap gold and silver, amounting in all 
to some twenty pounds. 

The seamstress sat stupefied. 

Tessa unfolded the Paisley shawl and flung its 
soft folds about the angular shoulders of Miss 


The spinster looked from one to the other of her 
visitors with a dazed expression. The whole scene 
seemed to her like one of those bright day-dreams 
with which, in her younger days, she had been wont 
to beguile her hours of weary toil. 

“TI don’t know which is the more wonderful,” 
she said,in a tremulous voice, “that you should 
have earned a hundred pounds, little Tessa, or that 
you should have spent fifty upon me. I cannot 
accept your generous gift, my dear child-——”’ 

* But you'll have to!’ interposed Tessa. ‘‘ They 
won't take the things back. Besides, Aunt Agnes,” 
and the girl sank gracefully down upona little wooden 
stool at the feet of the seamstress, “‘ you would not 
like to refuse me a favour just as Iam going to 
leave you both. I have obtained a situation as gover- 
ness down in Dorset at a salary of eighty pounds a 
year. I am to go ina fortnight or three weeks ; but 
before I go I want to attend your wedding. I can’t 
leave Uncle Reuben alone, you know. Andthere’s the 
dearest little villa to let at Kentish Town, and uncle 
is going there to-morrow to take it. And here is 

our outfit; so you have no possible excuse for de- 
aying the marriage. Uncle Reuben has waited for 
fourteen years. Surely that has been enough to 
prove his faithfulness. Shall the banns be asked in 
church next Sunday ?” 

“Say yes, Agnes,” said Miss Stacy’s elderly lover, 
with an earnestness that touched the spinster's 
heart. ‘“ Little Tessa is right. Why should we 
wait another year? A twelvemonth is a great deal 
to us at our time of life. Icannot bear to leave you 
here alone. Let little Tessa attend our marriage 
before she goes out into the world.” 

The pleadings of her lover and of bright, wilful 
Tessa combined completely subjugated Miss Stacy’s 
stubborn heart. She yielded to their joint attack, 
sobbing aloud in her joy and gratitude to the lovely 
girl and embracing her with a motherly tender- 
ness. 

“There are other things to get,’’ said Tessa ; “ col- 
lars, ribbons, and gloves; but those can be bought 
cheaper after the holidays. I have an outfit to pre- 
pare for myself, for my governess life, Aunt Agnes, 
and the next three weeks will be busy ones to us 
both.’ 

The event proved her words. 

The next day being Christmas, all business was 
deferred, and Miss Stacy spent the day at Tessa’s 
lodgings, and remained to dinner. In the evening 
the three strolled to look at the crowd and the shops, 
and indulged in the extravagance of an omnibus ride 
to the other side of the river and to the West End. 
A walk along Regent Street completed the dissipa- 
tion of the evening. 

Upon the day after Christmas Tessa transacted 
her modest shopping, and upon that day also 
Reuben Dennis went to Kentish ‘Town and made ar- 
rangements for his occupancy of Laburnum Villa, 
returning home with an air of proprietorship that 
was vastly amusing. 3 

“It is the next thing to owning a farm,” he said, 
enthusiastically, that evening as he sat near his 
betrothed and her young protegée, in the lodgings of 
the former, where both Miss Stacy and Tessa were 
busy at work with their needles. ‘‘ We will have rose- 
trees and flowers, anda patch of garden in the rear. 
Please Heaven, some day I'll have a farm, Agnes, 
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then there won’t be a happiercouple in all England 
than you and I.” 7 

“T intend to buy you that farm, Uncle Reuben, 
said Tessa, gravely, ‘I have caleulated just how 
many years it will take me to earn it.” 

Miss Stacy smiled. ; 

“We will take the will for the deed, Tessa,’ she 
said. ‘I mean literally the will for the deed. You 
haven’t a particle of vanity, so I may as well tell 
you what you seem to be ignorant of, but what you 
will be told often enough hereafter—that you are 
very beautiful. A girl with your face, your grace, 
your refinement and accomplishments, will be sure 
to be surrounded with adinirers, even if she is pocr. 
I predict you will be married within a year!” 

* Aunt Agnes i 

“Tt seems impossible now, I' daresay; my dear, 
but I shall turn out a true prophet, If'you should 
marry well, little Tessa, Reuben and I would be 
better pleased than to have all England for: a 
farm.” 

“Indeed we would,” said the thin, pale clerk, 
with hearty warmth. “I should like to see you 
married, little Tessa. I should not like you to live 
the lonely life Agnes and I have known. Of course 
you have lived a sort of nun’s life at Clapham, but 
perhaps in Dorset you may meet with some hand- 
some country squire who will be proud to make you 
mistress of his fine house.’ 

Tessa’s pure cheeks flushed a little, but the calm 
light in her soft gray eyes did not change. Evi- 
dently she had never known a love-dream, and was 
as innocent of love fancies as any little child. 

“‘T shali never marry,” she said, quictly, yet with 
a grave shadow upon her broad white brows. “I 
have made up my mind toa single life. Ishall be 
a governess for some years, if I live, and lay up my 
money; and one of these days, years from now, 
when I shall have grown prim and staid, and have 
forgotten my habit of smiling when am pleased 
and laughing when I am happy, I shall go down to 

Brighton, or some othersea-side place, take a house, 
and open a young ladies’ scliool.” 

“You think so now, my gay little Tessa,’’’ said 
Miss Stacy, with a loving glance at the little droop- 
ing golden head. ‘“ But you’ll change your mind in 
time, as it’s right you should. A disposition: so 
sunshiny as yours ought, to make some special home 
bright and joycus.”’ 

“*T would not marry any but an educated man,” 
said Tessa, thoughtfully. ‘No matter how poor he 
might be, or how lowly born, if he were only honest, 
true-hearted, intelligent, and a,gentleman. I mean 
a gentleman in the good old sense, Aunt Agnes, a 
gentle-man. And such a man would not be likely to 
want me,” 

“Why not?” demanded both Dennis and Miss 
Stacy, in a breath, 

** Because—because,” and the pure, proud’ face 
became suddenly stained witha vivid scarlet flush, 
and the deep gray eyes darkened. to blackness with 
sudden feeling, “ gentlemen think a great: deal’ of 
birth and family. And Idon’t even know who I 
am! Uncle Reuben rescued me from a life of sor- 
row, neglect, and utter ignorance. I only know that 
Mrs. Kiggs—Granny Kiggs I used to call har—was 
norelative of mine, But that. can claim any bet- 
ter parentage I doubt.”’ 

Dennis and Miss Stacy exchanged glances of sym- 
pathy. They had often talked,together of the mys- 
tery surrounding Tessa’s young life, but. had failed 
to come to any definite conclusion concerning her 
parentage. That there was disgrace associated 
with it they had long. since decided in their own 
minds, but neither could tell their.conyictions, to the 
girl herself. 

“IT would never become the wife. of. any man 
while ignorant of my own. history,” continued 
Tessa, in a low voice, as if speaking to,lerself. “I 
could not tell what sort. of people might. some day 
claim relationship with me. I[could:not. tell. but 
that at any time some terrible shadow of disgrace 
might fall upon me and the man I had married, I 
might be the offspring of thieves—of—of——”’ Her 
voice choked. Presently she resumed, tremulously : 
“Yet I can remember, like a dream.of long.ago, a 
beautiful face bending over me—the face, as it seems 
to me now, of a lovely young girl, with eyes like 
night, and voice as sweet and tender as the cooing 
of abird. It seems to meas though that young girl 
were my mother. But it must have been adream, 
and only a dream,” and Tessasighed. “No shadow 
of disgrace could ever have darkened that. face. 
But, dream though it may have been, [love to think 
of that young girl, and to call her—only in my wild 
fancies, you know—by the name of. mother!” 

Dennis's eyes filled with tears. Thegirl’s pathos 
stirred his inmost soul. Miss. Stacy’s eyes also 
moistened, and she would have spoken: but that.she 
could not control her voice. 

“Perhaps that young girl. was.your mother?’ 
suggested the clerk. 

‘Tessa shook her head sorrowfully, and there was 
a dreary expression on her piquant face that looked 
strangely out of place. 








“ Ah, no, Uncle Reuben,’’' she said, sighing. “It 
was only a dream, but it is‘dream that will haunt 
me till I die. I must have seen such: a:young girl 
once, I think, for from my earliest childhood I 
thought of that face with tears every night before I 
slept. Manya night, at Granny Kiggs’s, I cried my- 
self to sleep with a longing to behold that beautiful 
face glowing with love and tenderness. I wonder if 
I shall ever see that face again ?” 

“ Would you know it, do you think, little Tessa ?” 
asked Dennis, gently. 

“T do not know. The ycars may have changed it, 
or the lovely face may have been but a fancy, which 
my mind has dwelt upon so long and so often as to 
cause it to seem-real, But with the doubt and the 
mystery that'attend my birth hanging over me like 
a cloud’ I shall never—to: return: to the subject:of 
marriage—become the -wife of'any man !”’ 

She changed the subject abruptly as she con- 
cluded: by asking some- question about: her work, 
and the discussion was not resumed: 

The two or tliree weeks that followed were busy 
ones to both Tessa and: Miss: Stacey: The girl's 
modest wardrobe was made ready by herown skilful 
fingers, and the seamstress made swift progress 
with her own quiet trousseau: By thie thirteenth 
of January the bride and 'the young governess were 
alike ready- for-their- very: different’ routes in life. 
Upon the fifteenth Tessa; was to proceed to her 
situation in Dorset, and therefore upon the four: 
teenth the marriage of Reuben Dennis and Agnes 
Stacy took place. 

It was a very quict marriage, as became their rank 
in life and their humble prospects, but:two happier 
persons probably never stood before the altar and 
plighted their-vows. Donnis wore a black frock 
coat, white waistcoat; and gray gloves. The- bride 
looked her best; as brides:should, and seemed ‘quite 
young and fresh in her trailing gray silk, with a tulle 
veil thrown lightly over her gray silk:bonnet. Tessa 
was bridesmaid, apd wore gray silk-also, brightened 
by a blue ribbon#ash—a dress which was expected 
to serve as her best in Dorset, 

Dennis had: obtained leave of absence from his 
duties for the day. ‘There was no bridal tour, al- 
though the clerk longed in: his heart to take a trip 
to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, a fayourite re- 
sort of many London bridal pairs on their wedding- 
day. But the strong good sense of Agnes prevailed, 
and the bridal party set out in- cabs for Laburnum 
Villa, at Kentish Town, whither the luggage of the 
trio had preceded them; 

The drive was so long that it quite served in place 
of the orthodox “tour.” The little villa was 
thoroughly furnished and’ ready for occupaney— 
thanks to Tessa’s activity for the preceding three 
days, which she had spent for the, most part at 
Kentish, Town, actively superintending the work ofa 
vigorous charwoman and a small maid-of-all-work, 
The garden gate was open and the small trim» maid 
stood by it as the cabs rolled up and the passengers. 
alighted. 

Dennis led his bride up the bare gravel walk. en- 
closed with box with.the air of a, conqueror, and 
Tessa walked after them, followed in turn by the 
other wedding guestsr-Agnes’s two brothers, Mrs. 
Porter and her daughter, the late fellow-lodgers of 
the late Miss Stacy, and one ox two others. 

The little box of a. house was bright with fresh 
paint and much scouring. Fires were lighted in the. 
parlours and hagsement dining-room, with an ex- 


travagance bordering on..reeklessness. ‘Tégsa. had. 


furnished the house after her own design, at Dennis's 
request, and though the furniture was simple and 
plain it had: been seleeted’ and arranged with the 
taste of an artist, and gave an air of actual elogance 
to the small, snug rooms. 

Mrs. Dennis and lier guests laid! asidé their out- 
of-door wrappings and gathered about the fites, 


When they were well warmed they made a tour_of: 


the little house, expressing delight. at, the. artistic 
arrangement of the rooms. When justice had, been 
done to Tessa’s exquisijec taste the bridal party: ad: 
journed in a hody, headed, by bride and groom, to 
the, cozy front basement, diping-room,, where. a 
breakfast feast liad-been spread that was more than 
worthy of the occasion, and had been furnished 
at a certain sum.“ per head” by an. enterprizing 
baker of the neighbourhood, 

The afternoon was growing late when the wed- 
ding guests, all except Téssa, departed to their 
homes, Agnes changed her gray silk dtess for her 
green merino, carefully extinguished the dining-room 
and back parlour fires with housewifely thritt, and’ 
lighted the gas in tlie front parlour... Here the tliree 
gathered to spend the evening, 

A chamber.on the second floor, farnislied: with a 
pretty ingrain carpet. of blne flowers on. a,buff. 
ground, a set of furniture painted buff; and white 
frilled curtains, had been. assigned to Téssa_as. lier 
own. She slept there that night, Sha awakened 
early on the following; morning and descended to.a 
breakfast by gas-light, ag. Dennis. was required to 
boat the warehouse af an early hony. 

After breakfast the trio went up to tlie little 








back parlour, which was to serve as Agnes’s sitting. 
room. Tessa’s single trunk stood: in the hall, and 
the girl wore her travelling: suit, ready: for depar. 
ture. 

“Tessa,” said Dennis, imacvoice full of. emotion, 
as he took her hand, ‘you: have. been. a:blessing to 
me from the hour I‘met-you: My blessing go with 
you:to your new-home. And remember, Tessa, that 
our house. is always:open'to you, and that es and 
I will always welcome you back to us. We love you, 
dear, and wish that we could keep you always with 
us. My mind somehow misgives. me at. the: last 
about your going out'thus int the world. Promise 
mey Tessa, if you:should’ find your new home, dis. 
agreeable, that you will come back to us without 
delay.”’ 

“T promise, Unele Reuben,” said. Tessa. 

“TI wish I conld go to thestation with you, Tessa, 
but business is business, you. know. Agnes will go 
in my place, I do not like to send you on your jouar- 
ney alone, but no one will harm you. Baware of 
strangers, dear.. Remember. that.a kind manner 
sometimes covers a bad.intention.. Don’t forget to 
come back.if all is.not right down.in Dorset, Now, 
my dear child, good-bye,!’’ : 

He gathered her, near to him, and kissed her fore- 
head tenderly and; reverently, Then he kissed his 
wife and went out; going to the City by omnibus, 

Agnes, reiterated herhusband’s. injunctions to 
Tessa.to return to, Laburnum Villa in case her situ. 
ation should not be foundagreeable. The good wo- 
man loved Tessa.ag one loves. something brighter 
and fairer, something, above.one’s self—with a sort 
of, awe mingling with her affection. Sho was very 
loth to send her forth:to.earn-her own support, and 
began to, experience a,,misgiving whether, all had 
been done for. the best. 

At nine.o’clock. a; cab, for, which. the .small trim 
maid had been sent, appeared at the; garden gate; 
Tessa’s luggage was.placed upon, it, and Tessa. her- 
self. entered ,the cab.in.the,wakeof kindly Mrs. Den- 
nis., They. were driven to the railway-station.. Mrs. 
Dennis purchased Tessa’s. ticket, and.saw,the young 
girl comfortably settled in a,first-dlass carriage, with 
her travelling-bag and rug around her. Then she 
turned away, moving along the crowded platform, 
thinking, uneasily : 

“Tam sorry we let, her-ga,, I. feel a terrible mis- 
giving. Itseems to me that,she is; going, straight 
into, some awful peril,. Can .it; bea warning to me? 
I am half determined to reealithe childjand take her 
home. with me,” “ai 4 

She, tried. to. make, hek;way baek. to, tho. train in 
which. Tessa,was,seated, but had not, taken half a 
dozen steps when . the. shrill whistle of , the,locomo- 
tive.pierced her. ears, and; the.train moved out of 
the station. 

Mrs. Dennis.was.too late. Whateverfate lay be- 
fore young; Tessa, Holm, the girl,had gone to meetit? 





CHAPTER,.XXVIL 
Tue Christmas Day: whieh was, so fall of quiet 
enjoyment. for: Tessa Holmand-her: humble friends 
at. Tessa’s; lodginga was:an eventiul day in the 
heaton of. the, beatiful. Marebioness of, Thorn- 


uraty. 

As the reader knows, Jier ladyship; left London 
upon, the, morning» of the. dag: before. Christmas. 
Colonel Redruth’s advertisement:for the lost,Georgia 


Holm,.our, brightclittle ‘Nessa, had-appeared in 
the . Times, of previous, day;.and: no answer had 
been: reeeived. to, its 


The.colonel lingered, in, London to repeat: the ad- 
vertisement and to extend:his researches; while the: 
marehioness, constrained. by:a: sense. of, duty and 
hospitality, journeyed back to Yorkshire to enact 
her part as hostess-to- an: invited:Christmas dinner 


patty. . 

Her-heart was heavy,as..we have said, upon this 
return, journey. The,attempted treachery and im- 
position of, Holm. had: been; a great shock. to. her. 
She experienced a.fopeboding, that Lord.Thornhurat 
had seer, Colonel Redruth’s. advertisement, for, the 
stolen child in, the. Times newspaper, and that. he 
would, connect. thatadverti £, with, her journey, 
to London; and.aconse her.of; degeit.and undue retir 
cence, She,feared alsa; with akeener, sharper pang, 
that,.all her; father’s. efforts: to; fiud, the, missing 
Georgia, would niterly, fail, of .sugzess,, 

We may, as,well.state-here, having,omitted to. do 
so: elsewhere, that, the, advertisements of both.Cap- 
tain Holm and Colonel, Radruth,had utterly, escaped 
the. eyes of, any, person interested, in, Lessa, or. cog- 
nizant of; her. History... After. het, father's; death. 
Agnes. Stacy, had given, up all daily; journals,as 2 
needless-piece of. extravagance. : 

Reuben Dennis, anxious,tolay up moncy.in every 
way towards his.oxpected marriage, and willing to 
economize in his personal.expenses to tho last far- 
thing, that he might have the more to spend upoD 
Tessa,.and_ uponyAgnes.thoreaftey, had. aiso given 
up. his, daily, Standard, obtaining, a knowledge of 
the current, news. of the day: from the posters at 
the news shops in the streets. 
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We mag also explain that, had Dennis or Agnes 

seen the colonel’s notice, they weald not have re- 
eognized in “Georgia” Holm: their lovely little 
Tessa. 
— Thornharst arrived at Cottingham about 
the middle of the short December afternoon. As 
she stepped out upon the platform of the station 
she was met by Lord Thornhurst, whose noble 
Saxon face towered high above the surrounding 
group of waiting passengers. He gave her his 
arm, his blue eyes glowing with delight, and his fair 
face flushing like the face of alover. Leaning upon 
him, the marchioness was conducted to their wait- 
ing carriage. The marquis handed her in, followed 
after her, the powdered footman closed the door, 
the horses started, and they were on their way over 
the pleasant, wind-swept Yorkshire roads towards 
Thornhurst. s 

The wife sank wearily back on the soft cushions, 
and Lord Thornhurst took her hands in his, his 
face expressing anxious concern. 

“You look utterly exhausted, Ignatia,’’ he said. 
“J fear you are going to beill!” k 

“ Oh, no,” answered Lady Thornhurst, trying to 
smile. ‘Iam only tired, Antony. I shall be well 
enough after a night’s rest.” 

“]’m afraid you exerted yourself too much upon 
this shopping expedition,” said the marquis, ten- 
derly. “Ido not like to see you look so pale.. The 
weather has been bad since you went, and if it were 
bad here what must it have been in London? You 
will not be well enough to preside at dinner to-mor- 
row. Ithink I had better countermand the invi- 
tations.” 

“By no means, Antony. I am not ill, only tired. 
T insist upon entertaining your guests. My duties 
will not be tiresome, as it is only a gentlemen’s 
dinner party, you know. I suppose the housekeeper 
has done as well in my absence as if I had been here 
—lI mean in her preparations for to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, yes. She used to superintend my bachelor 
parties in old times. She has done her best in your 
absence, hoping to .surprise and please you. ‘The 
Christmas decorations are finished, and. the crysta- 
lized fruits and Christmas cake you sent from town 
arrived safely yesterday. The pines and oranges 
from our.own hot-houses are fully ripe, and in pro- 
fusion. The boys are wild with joyful excitement, 
and Icould hardly persuade them to remain at home 
when I came to meet you. I believe that we shall 
have a ‘Merry Christmas,’ added the marquis, 
softly. if 

Lady Thornhurst sighed. There was no mirthin 
her heart—only a deep and terrible dread of her 
husband’s anger when he should hear the confession 
she had resolved to make to him. 

“But I won’t tell him to-night,’ she thought, 
looking with shrinking, sorrowful eyes from the 
carriage window upon the bleak winter landscape: 
“ He is so full of joyous anticipations, I cannot tell 
him to-night. To-morrow? no, not to-morrow; to- 
morrow Will be Christmas Day, and he will need to 
be in good spirits to preside at his dinner party; 
but the day after to-morrow I will tell him allthe 
truth, and hold nothing, back. Then, if he should 
cast me from him, I will creep away and: die.” 

Lord Thornhurst pressed her hand tenderly... He 
attributed her strange and shrinking silence to 
bodily weariness, and with his unoccupied hand he 
drew her nearer to him, so that her head lay upon 
his shoulder. 

“Christmas would not have been Christmas had 
you remained in town, my own» wife,” he said, in 

is rich, caressing voice, his tones thrilling the 
wounded, dreading heart throbbing heavily against 
his hand. “ But as you are so pale and weak why 
did your father allow youto come.on alone? I ex- 
pected Colonel Redrath would dine with us. With- 
out him we shall have but nine invited guests.” 

Father had business in town, and I am quite able 
to travel alone. I have not even needed a maid, al- 
though you almost insisted that I should take 
Martha to town with me.” 

“Cannot Colonel Redruth allow business to wait 
upon pl in the holid y 2” 5 q' ired Lord 
Thornhurst. “ Business at Christmas time? That 
seems too much like transacting business on Sun- 
day. By-the-byo, Ignatia, I'sawan odd notice in the 
T'imes—second column—yesterday: It was merely 
a striking coincidence of names. I.must show. it 
to you. What was the name of your girl baby who 
died in her infancy ?”” 4 

Lady Thornhurst’s heart gave a great leap 
against his lordship’s hand. She withdrew from 

s embrace, as if stifled by it, and gasped for air. 

Good heavens! you are. really ill,” cried the 
“as by alarm, 

ie did not answer, but pres: her forehead 
against the cold wiadounplaas: 7 
on Z 1s nothing,” she said, presently, in a half: 

wg Volce—‘‘ a sudden spasm—that was all.” 
wn marquis was silent. She lookedat him. He 
trustfeene her gloomily, with glances of dis- 
u'ness that bordered on suspicion. 











in an altered: voice, “that made you start. I felt 
your heart give a frightened bound. There is some- 
thing more than a coincidence of names in that 
notice. Did you putit into the Times?” 

Lady Thornhurst shook her head. 

* Colonel Redruth did ?”’ 

““Yes—he did,’”’ was the slow, painfully spoken 
answer. 

Lord Thornhurst’s face changed its hue. The 
gloomy look deepened in his bold blue eyes. 

“ Who was this lost child—this Georgia Holm— 
for whom the colonel advertized ?” he asked. ‘‘ Was 
she your daughter ?” 

. ao marchioness assented by a movement of her 
“But you told me she was‘dead!”’ 

‘*T thought*she was,’’ was the answer. ‘I was 
led to believe that she died.”’ 

‘* Why has there been any mystery about her:?”’ 
demanded the marquis, his face and voice growing 
stern. ‘‘ Why have you never told me that she was 
stolen from you? How have you discovered that 
she lives? Who stole-her? And for what object ?” 

“It is a long story, Antony, and I am tired,” 
said Lady Thornhurst, wearily. ‘‘I have told you 
because the story has been very painful to me, and 
I supposed my child to be dead. Do not question 
me now. I will tell you all. when. I shall have 
rested.”’ 

The marquis was dissatisfied, and his face showed 
it; but he would not press his inquiries while his 
wife was so fatigued. 

“Very well,” he said, after a brief silence, speak- 
ing cheerfully. “ Icannot understand this mystery 
—for that there is some mystery in this matter is 
plain to me. I cannot understand either why you 
should have preserved from me a secret during all 
the nine years-of.our married life. I have had no 
secrets from you, and I supposed your heart was 
fully known to me. But I trust you, Ignatia; you 
will explain the matter to me in gogd time.” 

** To-morrow night, after the dinner party, or the 
next day,” she answered, gratefully. ‘Trust me, 
Antony, until then. I have never wilfully deceived 

ou, and the only secret I have kept from you will 
e soon revealed to you.” 

The marquis forced himself to be content. 

“Did the advertisement meet with success ?” he 


jasked. ‘ Did you find your daughter ?”’ 


‘No. She may be dead, as I formerly believed. 
I had a suspicion only that she lived; not an abso- 
lute certainty.” 

The marquis lapsed into silence. The mystery of 
the appearance of Holm at Thornhurst, as related 
to him by the gardener, came back to his mind. 
The mystery.of Lady Thornhurst’s singular. agita- 
tion,. illness, and late outdoor:walk upon the same 
night; recurred to him: An atmosphere of myste- 
ries seemed to surround him, and in spite of his re- 
solve to trust his wife he became gloomy, sus- 
picious, and troubled. 

The drive to Thornhurst seemed to both inter- 
minable. Both experienced a sense of relief as the 
carriage passed in between the open lodge gates and 
went swiftly up the long avenue towards the man- 
sion. A rough wind was blowing in from the sea. 
The sky was dull, and the trees:lining the avenue 
and arching overhead were stripped of: their leaves. 
There was frost in the air, and winter in its bleakest, 
dreariest aspect reigned dully: over land and wild 


gray sea. 

But on alighting atthe great porch, and entering 
the house, a different atmosphere. awaited them. 
In two great massive fire-places along the side of 
the hall fires were glowing brightly. The hall was 
8 with green arches, whose spicy pine odour 

led.the air. The drawing-room was undecorated, 
but the long parlours were festooned with wreaths 
and sprays of polished green, among which the»red 
holly berries glistened like sparks of fire. The 
dining-room also, as the housekeeper, who was 
awaiting the return of her ladyship in the hall, in- 
formed Lady Thornhurst, was a.miracle of beauty 
in its Christmas-suit of feathery, spicy green. 

The noble little sons of the marchioness were wait- 
ing for her just within the doorway. She embraced. 
them.both, complimented the housekeeper and but- 
ler on. their taste’in decorations, and went up to her 
own rooms. 

She appeared at.dinner, but soon after retired to 
her rooms again for the night.. The marquis did not 


follow her, sing the evening alone.in his library, 
and the husband and wife did not meet again until 
mor 


ning, 

That both felt the coldness and estrangement that 
had arisen between them was very evident when 
they met, but neither alluded to it. The marquis 
was proud and jealous, and Lady Thornhurst dared 
not confess:her story to him until the dinner party 
should be over and the guests had departed. 

The marchioness spent the day in her own room 
and in the nursery of her boys. Her husband took 
care not to intrude upon her. They met again at 
luncheon, when Lord Thornhurst coldly expressed 





“It was what I said to you, Ignatia,’’ heresumed, 


was indeed looking unusually well, excitement hav- 
ing brought a faint pink flush to her checks and a 
glorious lustre to her dusky eyes. 

The dinner hour was eight o’clock. The guests 
were nearly all neighbouring gentlomen with whom 
Lord ‘Thornhurst had been more or less intimate in 
his long-ago bachelor days, and included two or 
three gentlemen from town who were visiting in the 
neighbourhood. 

Lady Thornhurst came downto the grand draw- 
ing-room some minutes before the arrival of the 
earliest of. their guests. The marquis was pacing 
the room impatiently, but halted and looked at her 
admiringly as she swept into his presence, Their 
estrangement was forgotten for the moment @s he 
gazed upon the full splendour of her tropical beauty. 
She had never looked mote noble, more grand, more 
queenly, than upon this Christmas evening. She 
wore a dress of moiré antique, with a sweeping 
train, and of a rare amber colour, by contrast with 
which her clear, dark skin, her blue-black hair 
shining like satin, and her magnificent eyes, like the 
midnight, appeared more superb and glowing. Dia- 
monds sparkled in her hair, upon her round throat, 
and on her arms-and hands. 

Lord Thornhurst approached his wife, and the 
two were in conversation when the first carriage 
arrived, bringing Admiral Sir Henry Harcourt an? 
Lady Harcourt. his wife, an intimate friend ot 
Lady Thornhurst, and a near neighbour. She was 
to be the only lady present besides the beautiful 
hostess. 

‘The remaining guests came punctually, and at 
eight o’clock the company went out to the stately 
and beautifully decorated dining-room. The Christ- 
mas dinner was fairly inaugurated, and the long and 
lofty room soon resounded with jest and mirth, such 
as was appropriate to the season and the occasion. 

The several courses had been diseussed, and the 
dessert of pines and forced fruits of various sorts, 
ices, and other appropriate delicacies were placed 
upon the table. ‘The servants had been dismissed, 
and the guests lingered over the dessert, exchanging 
passages of wit, and relating anecdotes, discussing 
old times and old friends, and enjoying that “feast 
of reason and flow of soul’’ supposed to belong to a 
well-arranged dinner party. 

Suddenly, in a little lull that fell in the general 
conversation, when one might have heard a pin 
drop, as the saying is, Mr. Hastings, a beardless 
young barrister from London, and nephew and heir- 
apparent of: Admiral Harcourt, said, in his pleasant 
voice, leaning forward and looking down at the foot 
of the table; 

‘“‘ Sir Morgan Trethyr has done well for: himself, 
Lord Thornhurst:; He was married at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, last Thursday, Lady Trethyr will 
be-the sensation*of'the season, I predict. The court 
papers were full of her beauty, dress, style, and dia- 
monds. As the beautiful Mrs. Falconer she was 
the rage some years since, before her divorce. By- 
the-bye, her divorce made her more the rage than 
ever. 1 know threefellows in our club who actually 
proposed marriage’to her; under the conviction that. 
she was celebrated.’ 

The marquis of Thornhurst’s brow darkened. 

“JT am not on exactly friendly terms with Lady 
Trethyr,’”’ he.said, haughtily, ‘‘1,do not.approve of 
divorces.” 

A. tall: épergne of» flowers. screened Lord: Thorn- 
hurst’s face from Mr. Hastings, and the latter did 
not see that he had touched upon a tender subject. 
He laughed gaily as he said : 

“You do not approve of divorced women, I dare- 
say - 

“TI do not, sir,” said Lord Thornhurst, coldly. 

Mr. Hastings laughed. again, in. utter ignorance 
that he was standing on the brink of a volcano. 
The other guests were silent. The admiral, who 
knew Lord 'fhornhurst intimately, motioned to his 
nephew to drop the subject, but Mr. Hastings, in 
utter innocence and heedlessness, took the fatal 
plunge. 

“Ah, my lord,’ he laughed, “you are more 
chivalrous than you, would have us believe: One 
cannot pay a higher compliment to a lady than to 
make her'one’s wife, and thus avow one’s self! to 
the world her champion forever. AmI not.right in 
believing Lady ‘Thornhurst to.be the noble: and in- 
jured lady who was plaintiff in the suit of Holm 
versus Holm ?”’ 

A silence like that of the dead succeeded. Lady 
Thornhurst bowed her head, as if to the coming 
storm. The guests, knowing their host better than 
young Hastings, were speechless with awe 


‘terror. 


But suddenly the silence was broken. Lord 
Thornhurst leaped to his feet, his eyes aflame, his 
face aglow, his. mien terrific. Young Hastings 
shrank back in his seat pale as a sheet. 

“You say that my wife was a divorced woman ?’” 
cried the marquis, in a voice of ringing fury. ‘‘ You 
have maligned a most noble lady. And I cast back 
the aspersion in your teeth.” 





his pleasure at the recovery of her ladyship, who 








(To, be contin wed.) 
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Dews are de-scend - ing, fer-tile and bland, And incense comes wafted from Ar - a- by’s land; Then 
co - ra- line cave When the moon in her lus-tre is _ light-ing the wave? 





sea-nymphs in moonlight their bright tress-es lave, r 
stars spar-kle bright on the breast of the deep? What el - fin would lie in a 
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cow-slip all day, And stem theavild wave in a nau-ti-lus gay, Till the 


who would not haste to sport in the spray, That have slept in the cup of the E ‘i 
Hi - ther, then, hither your fai- ry barques guide, To re- vel itmer-ri-ly o-ver the tide, And spread to the breeze your pin-ions of light, Till the 
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gray morn-ing cha-ses the star-light a-way. There’s a gleam in the sky, a 
dawn puts the stars and the moonbeams to flight. There’s a gleam, 
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Dews are de-scend - ing fer-tile and bland, And _ incensecomes waft-ed from 
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Oh! who in the bell of the lily would sleep Hither, then, hither your fairy barques guide, 

When the stars sparkle bright on the breast of the deep ? To revel it merrily over the tide, 

What elfin would lie in a coraline cave And spread to the breeze your pinions of light, 

When the moon in her lustre is lighting the wave P Till the dawn puts the stars and the moonbeams to flight. 
There’s a gleam, &c, 
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EDGING IN NET APPLIQUE, WORK BAG, 
FASHIONS, &c., &e. 





SQUARE PATTERN AS ORNAMENT FOR 
COVERS, &c.—No. 1. é 

AccorpvIN@ to the material of which the cover is 
composed should be that selected for this square- 
shaped ornament. For cloth thick silk would be ad- 
visable. Supposing the cover to be of fawn colour, 
the square would look well in deep blue silk embroi- 
dered according to the illustration in black silk. The 
surrounding trimming of the square should be tatted 
iu black purse silk. 

EDGING IN NET APPLIQUE.—No. 2. 

Tus edging is especially suited for curtains, long 
or short. The appliqué is of net and muslin embroi- 
dered. Trace the design on muslin and work it in 
darning stitch with embroidery cotton. Whon the 
design is wrought cut it carefully away from the net 
which has served as the foundation. 


WORK BAG.—No. 3. 

Tuts rich and elegant work bag—quite a finish to 
a lady’s toilet at an evening fancy-work gathering 
—is partly composed of violet satin arranged in puffs. 
The upper part of this bag is of black velvet, the 
edging of gold braid, which material forms the addi- 
tional ornamentation in the shape of the stars. The 
ruche trimming is of pinked cashmere in violet, and 
violet cashmere lines the bag. The handle is covered 
with strips of violet velvet on the slant, and adorned 
with gold braid embroidery. 
The tassels are of guld-co- 
loured silk. 

FASHIONS. 

Lapiks’ CLotu.—T his ma- 
terial for winter suits is more 
closely woven, but soft and 
not heavy. The exquisitely 
smooth surface has a demi- 
lustre, Vandyke brown and 
myrtle green are the colours 
most used; navy-blue is third 
in proportion; then wine- 
colour. 

CLOAKINGS.—White cloth 
of pure lambswool is used for 
children’s cloaks. It is a third 
of an inch thick, fleecy on the 
under side, smooth and lustre- 
less on top, and as soft as 
cashmere. ‘This is usual cloth 
width. The same fabric is also 
shown in several colours for 
wraps for ladies as well as 
children. Among these are 
dark plum, eypress green, sailor blue, pale leather- 
colour, and clear French gray. Lighter cloths, only 
heavy enough for house jackets, are woven with 
heavy ribs, diagonal or lengthwise, in imitation of 
corduroy, ‘hese are shown in white, brown, gray, 
and scarlet. The design for making is a short half- 
fitting jacket, with a seam down the centre of the 
back and wide side bodies. The end of the garment 
is cut in bold Gothic points faced with velvet, and 
each point is finished by a tassel. The sleeves are 
flowing. ‘I'he collar pointed back and front, with 
tassels on the points. 


_Lacks.—Lace will be largely used for trimming 
silk and cashmere suits for the winter. Guipure lace 
isseen on many French garments, even those made by 
the fastidious French modistes. We have seen a velvet 
garment with guipurein new designs imitating Spanish 
blonde. The heading is rich passementerie, with jet 
crnaments. Guipure laces in trimming width—that 
is, from two to three and a half inches—is in Gothic 
designs, arched points, and lines like columns. The 
German guipures are far cheaper, and are excellent 
in their way, substantial, and of pretty patterns. 
Coloured guipure laces, in brown and gray shades to 
match cashmeres, are also shown. Black duchesse 
lace, 80 much worn, will be very fashionable for vel- 
vet and cashmere thisseason. The novelty in Chan- 
tilly lace is the designs of shaded figures hitherto 
confined to mautles, but now seen in laces for garni- 
ture. For lace collars the large empress shape, with 
round back three or four inches deep, and pointed in 
fre ut, is still fashionable. It is shown in point du- 
Sane lace, point appliqué, and round poiat. Honi- 
_ lace for trimming is a showy and substantial 
duet and its designs furnish models for the French 
. Uchesse point. The latter, however, is so fine that 
it is preferred to the original. 

Hints anovr CosrumEs,—The Marguerite polo- 
Pre or a similar garment with. basquine back, is 
© principal feature of costumes. This polonaise is 














made in every fabric—cretonne, alpaca, cashmere, 
silk, and velvet. Black alpaca, cashmere, and striped 
silks are the standard costumes for the present inter- 
mediate season, and self-trimmings are invariably 





used on them. A succession of overlapping bias 
folds, with one or two ruffles below, is the arrange- 
ment. The folds should be interlined with crinoline. 
Another favourite fashion is a straight wide flounce 








Eporne 1x Net Aprriave.—No. 2. 


in pleats stitched near the top and half-way down 
the flounce. Button-moulds covered with the dress 
material are set on the pleats. Sometimes the pleats 
are at wide intervals, with bows between. 





Work Baa.—No 3. 


LinGERrIz.—New liren collars retain the pointed 
front so long worn ; but, instead of having a stand- 
ing band behind, they are turned down all round the 


toned close about the throat, and are sometimes worn 
quite above the dress neck, the chemisette or dress 
protector of white muslin that is now attached to all 
linen collars serving to fill up the interim. This 
chemisette is no longer narrow, but is made several 
inches deep. It makes the collar fit properly, and 
prevents the dress lining from being soiled by the 
skin. These collars, called the priacesse, are made 
of very fine linen, finished with a slightly pointed 
edge of embroidery. They are exceedingly dainty 
for morning and travelling costumes. The square 
cuffs made to match are very broad, and are sewed 
to a full under sleeve, on which a broad puff is some- 
times placed to fill out the full sleeves now worn. 
Another new linen collar without trimming also turas 
down all round, is slightly pointed, and is shaped to 
fit the neck without rising on the sides. Tucking 
and embroidery will be the trimming for linen in 
preference to the much-adulterated Valenciennes 
worn lately. More expensive linen sets have wider 
turned-down collars, almost in Byron shape, nearly 
covered with the most exquisite French needlework. 
The embroidery is in heavily wrought designs, each 
rose leaf artistically shaded. The pointed collar 
with standing back is still much used, especially 
when finished with narrow edging of pointed embroi- 
dery. 





Fat Men.—It is a striking fact that most per- 
sons want to weigh more than they do, and measure 
their health by their weight, as if a man were a pig, 
valuable in proportion to his heaviness. The racer 
is not fat—a good plough horse has but a moderate 
amount of flesh. Heavy men are not those which 
experienced contractors em- 
ploy to build railroads and 
dig ditches. Thin men, the 
world over, are the men for 
endurance, are the wiry and 
hardy; thin people live the 
longest. The truth is, fat is 
a disease, and, as a proof, fat 
people are never well a day at 
a time—are not suited for 
hard work. Still, there is a 
medium between as fat asa 
butter ball and as thin and 
juiceless as a fence-rail. For 
mere looks, moderate rotun- 
dity is most desirable; to 
have enough flesh to cover 
all angularities. To accom- 
plish this in the shcrtest time 
a man should work but little, 
sleep a great part of the time, 
allowing nothing to worry 
him, keep always in a joyous, 
laughing mood, and live 
chiefly on albuminates, such 
as rye, and oats, and corn, 
and barley, with sweet milk, 
and buttermilk, and fat meats. Sugar is the best 
fattener known. 

A REMINISCENCE OF THE “ Mucz#ra.’’—A cor- 
respondent sends the following extract from Punch 
in the year 1853 (Vol. 24, page 180), which contains 
au allusion to the “ Megwra:— That crazy old 

steamship the ‘ Australian’ (by-the-bye she has 
been scarcely launched a twelvemonth) has again, 
we sce, been forced to put back to Plymouth. After 
all the repairs she was reported to have undergone, 
she left the Sound it seems in anything but sound 
condition, for within a few hours she was as full of 
leaks as a Welshman’s market garden, and it was 
only by incessant bo? at the pumps that the 
passengers contrived to keep their heads above 
water. They will now, we suppose, go to work at 
the directors, and their experience at the pumps will 
obviously assist them. As for the ship, after break- 
ing down so often she should now be broken up, 
unless indeed her owners were to sell her to the 
Admiralty. Her performances are already almost 
worthy of the ‘service,’ and by the usual course of 
management she might soon, we think, be made as 
useless as almost any other of our Government 
steamers. Indeed we should not wonder if in time 
she might be brought to rival even the ‘ Megera.’” 

A’ Goop CrGar.— The value of a good cigar,” 
said Bismarck as he proceeded to light an excellent 
Havana, “ is best understood when it is the last you 

ssess,and there is no chance of getting another. At 

éniggratz I had only one cigar left in my pocket, 
which I carefully guarded during the whole battle 
as amiser does histreasure. I did not feel justified in 
using it. I painted in glowing Colours in my mind the 
happy hour when I should enjoy it after the victory. 
But I had miscalculated my chances.” | “* What was 
the cause of your miscalculation *” “A poor 
dragoon. He lay helpless, with both arms crushed, 
murmuring for something to refresh him. I felt in 
my pockets, and found I had only gold, and that 








neck, the fall at the back being separated from the 
front points. They are cut to fit very high, are but- 





would be of no use to him. But, stay—I had still 
my treasured cigar. I lighted this for ‘him, and 
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placed it between his tecth. You should have. seen 
the poor fellow’s grateful smile. I never enjoyed a 


cigar so much as that one I did not smoke.” 





FACETIA. 
QUITE FAIR. 

Why is a cabman justified in “ gobbling: up” any 
one who rides in his vehicle ? Because he. has a right 
to subsist on his daily fare.—Fun. 

THE NEW COLOUR—“‘ WARRANTED FAST.” 

Constantia : “ Georgy, dear” (never so dear as when 
shopping), “ L do like that shade; it just suits me!” 

Poor George (who means what he says): “I wish 
to goodness it didn’t!” —Judy. 

INDIGESTION. DELICATELY DESCRIBED. 
Mamma: ‘* Where is:your pain, my darling ?” 
Edith: “Oh, just in that place where adoll’s wax 

ends; and it goes all the way down to my legs!’’— 
Punch. 

“ A CorkKER.’’— See here,” said. a landlord to a 
tipsy customer who wanted a pint of whisky, 
“you can’t have any more whisky here I’ve told 
you so twice in plain English. Will yow have it 
now in Latin or Greek ?” “ No, thank’e, zur; I want 
it in a bottle!” 

‘* SAUCE FOR THE GANDER.” 

Wife: “I say, Joe, dear, if you can’t enjoy your 
supper now you have lost your grumble about nine 
hours—grumble for me, as I’ve done fourteen, and 
ain’t finished yet.”—Punch. 

“ ANOTHER WAY.” 

Mamma: “Now, Herbert, if you’re naughty I 
shall have to punish you, and you will find I shall 
not spare the rod and spoil the child.” 

Herbert: “Oh, mamma, hadn’t you better spare 
the child and spoil the rod ?—Fun. 

STEELING A MARCH. 

A new drum has been invented, in which the head 
is made of steel instead of parchment. There isa 
fitness in this. Cold steel is more appropriate for 
so martial an instrument than the skin of the peace- 
ful sheep.—Fun. 

“Wuere [GNoRANCE Is Buiss.”—Mr. Buster 
is an opponent of free schools from “principle.” 
He goes “agin education ’’ not because of its un- 
constitutionality, but because it’s unnatural. 
rance is “ natur,” he says. 
and ought to be kept so. 


SHockine Depraviry.—A clergyman was riding 
by a bleaching-ground where a woman was at work 
watering her webs of linen cloth. He asked her 
where she went to church, what she heard on the 
preceding day, and how much she remembered. She 
could not even tell the text of the last sermon. 


COLLEGIATE Proriciency.—At a college exami* 
nation the students were asked the meaning of the 
word “hypothesis.” One candidate answered that 
it was “‘a machine for raising water.’’ Another said 
it was “something that happened to a man after 
death.”’ 

Rurat NAtvere.—An honest farmer of Surrey 
has written a letter to a relative abroad to say 
that all this talk in the newspapers about a sangui- 
nary engagement between the Germans and the 
English at Dorking is a stupid hoax, and that he 
lives in the neighbourhood of Dorking, and that no- 
thing of the sort has occurred ‘there at all. 

EXPERIENCE CONFIRMED.—An old toper who 
had attended a scientific lecture, where the learned 
professor caused several explosions to take place 
from the gases produced by water, said : “‘ You don’t 
catch me putting water in my liquor after this. I 
had no idea, before that water was so dangerous, 
though I never liked to take too much of it.”’ 

ConcLUSIVE Reasons.—‘ You are about. to re- 
move, are you not?’ “No.” “ Why, you wrote up 
* Selling off.’”’ “Yes; every shopkeeper is selling 
off.” ‘You say, ‘No reasonable offer refused.’” 
** Why, I should be very unreasonable if I did refuse 
such an offer.’’ “‘ But you say, ‘ Must close on Satur- 
day.’”” “To be sure. Yow. would not have me 
open on Sunday, would you ?” 

FROM THE EDGWABBE. ROAD. 

* The Scissor Manufacturers of Sheffield confirm their 
previous resolution not to grant the grinders an ad- 
vance.”" 

We know nothing at all about the matter in dis- 
pute, and therefore feel perfectly at liberty to say 
that we hope the manufacturers are not going to 
grind their workmen as well as their scissors.— 
Punch. 

A Facutty ror SrmiuirupE-—A, lady, having 
passed through a certain fashionable quarter, was 
asked what she thought of the houses, and said, 
** Your crook-spined, hump-shouldered. house, with 
@ wen on one side, a wart on the other, a factory 
chimney on the door, and pilot-house on the roof, 
may make an interesting, feature in a landscape, 
but for a house to live in commend me to the gene- 


Igno- 
We are born ignorant, 





rous old square mansion such as.does most abound 


in the rural districts. The wide contre hall, rooms on 
each side, and L kitchen, for homestead architec- 
ture, never has been and never can be equalled.” 

“ Oracunar”’ Rrasonina.—An “oracle” at New 
Orleans, discoursing on the wonders of the Missis- 
sippi, mentioned the iron coffinof De Soto, contain- 
ing the golden trumpet given him by Queen Vic- 
toria. ‘“ What!’ exclaimed one; “not Queen Vie: 
toria?’”’ “Yes, sir, Queen Victoria.” ‘ Why, she 
wasn’t born by two hundred years or more.” “I 
don’t care if she wasn’t,” was the reply, “I reckon 
she could leave it in her will!’ 

ANALYsIS oF HystrEeRria.—The following may 
be relied on as a correct analysis of the symptoms 
of hysteria, as described by one who “ knew how it 
was herself:’’ “ When I get behind hand in my 
work and am expecting company, I get so kind of 
mixed up and out of sorts that I feel as though I 
should go right up through the roof, And then the 
ame comes, and I don’t know anything.’’ Poor 
girl. 

“Tue Frnisuine Toven!”’—Farmer (who had 
been most obliging, and taken great interest in. the 
picture): “Good morn’n’, sir! But ”—(aghast)— 
‘“‘T say, what are you a doin’ of, mister? A p’intin’ 
all them beastly poppies in my corn!—‘ A bit o’ 
colour ?’——What’ould a say, d’ you think ? 
—and after I'd put cuttin’ cause you hadn’t 
finished, to oblige yer, I didn’t think you’d a done 
it! You don’tcomea p’intin’ on my landany more!” 
—[Ezit, in great dudgeon.}|—Punch. 

FOOL-SOME FLATTERY. 

Boy; in hat: “T say, what’s the time, boy—is it 
twelve yet ?” 

2nd Boy: *’T carn’t be mo-ore.” 

lst Boy: ‘‘ What do you mean; is it one yet?” 

2nd Ditto: ‘EP carn’t be less.” 

lst Ditto: “ H’m, they want a fool down at the 
‘George,’ you'd better go for the situation.” 

2nd Ditto: “Oh! beest thou gwine to leave; 
then ?*’—Fun. 


Too Many ¥ror Hrm.—Four sharpers having: 
treated themselves to a sumptuous dinner at the 
H6tel Montreuil, were at a loss how to settle for it, 
and hit on the following plan :—They called the 
waiter and asked for the bill. One thrust his hand 
into his pocket, as if to draw out his purse; the 
second prevented him, declaring he would pay; the 
third did the same. The fourth forbade the waiter 
taking any money from either of them, but all three 
persisted. As none would yield, one said, “ The best 
way to decide is to blindfold the waiter, and who- 
ever he first catches shall settle the bill.” This 
proposition was accepted, and while the waiter was 
gropin his way round the room they slipped ont 
of the house one after another. 

RETURNING HOME FROM THE SEA-SIDE. 

All the family have colds, exeept the under-nurse, 
who has a face-ache. Poor-materfamilias, who ori- 
ginated the trip, is in despair atal] the money spent 
for nothing, and gives way to tears. Paterfamilias 
endeavours to console her with the reflection that 
“he knew how it would be, but that, after all, St. 
John’s Wood, where they live, is such a healthy 
place that, with care and doctoring, they will soon 
be nearly aswell as if they had never left vt!” 

[Two gay bachelors may be seen contemplating Pa- 
terfamilias and his little group. Their interest is 
totally untinged with envy,]—Punch. 

ACCOUNTED FOR. 

A story comes from newspaper correspondent 
that the King of Spain went out in Tarragona Bay 
recently, and “astonished his gentleman in attend- 
ance, General Balagna, by beginning to strip off his 
clothes. The general asked the king what he was 
going todo. ‘lam going to have a swim,’ called 
out Amadeo the: First; and straightway, to the ter- 
ror of his companion, he: h- ewasummersa it int» the 
Mediterranean.” ‘There is: nothing very peculiar in 
a king knowing how te swim, however much it may 
astonish the Spaniards. But: then; you see, they 
haven't had a monareh, for some, time, able to keep 
his head above water.—/udys 


WELL BROKEN. 

Customer. (to horsedealer’s > “Sent this 
horse to show me, eh? Where did your master get 
him ?” 

Boy: “ Don’t know, six,” 

Customer: “Is he quiet in harness ?’’ 

Boy: “Don’t know, sir,’” 

: “Will your master warrant him 
sound P”” 

Boy: “ Don’t know; sir.’” 

Customer: ‘Confound it; boy! What did your 
master tell you to say to me-about the horse ?”’ 

Boy: “He telled me to say ‘don’t know,’ sir, to 
everything as you asked me!’’—Punch. 

Potontvus’s Moruer.—At a populous manufac- 
turing town there was an inhabitant who held a 
good position as a fishmonger, and being partial to 
theatricals, was very kind, and gave assistance to 
the manager of the theatreroyal. Being anxious to 
make his début, it was at last arranged that he, 





should play: Polonins for the manager's benefit, the 
gentleman himself playing Hamlet. The house was 
crammed, and the play: proceeded’ until it came to 
the lines, “ Do you know me, my lord?” “ Excellent 
well; you are a fishmonger!” when the maternal 
parent of Polonius (being, in front), thinking the line 
was a personal insult to her son, roseand said : “‘ Well, 
sir, if he is a fishmonger he hasbeen, very kind to 
you,,and yon’ve no right. to expose him.in public, 
THE: BEST; WE HAVE SERN. 

A capital story is told of a zevag Collen: who; one 
Sunday strolled into a village.ch ,and during the 
service was electrified and gratified by the spark 
of a pair.of eyes which. were riveted upon his face. 
After the service he saw the possessorof the shining 
orbs leave the church alone, and, emboldene by 
her glances, he ventured to follow her, his heart 
aching with rapture. He saw her look’ behind, and 
fancied she evinced someemotion at sugen>. 
He then quickened’ his pace, and’ she actually 
slackened hers, as if to let’ him come: up with her— 
but we will permit the young gentleman to tell the 
rest in his own way: 

“Noble young creature!” thought I, “her art- 
less and warm heart is superier to the bond of cus- 
tom.” 

I had reached, within. a.few stone-throws; of her. 
She suddenly halted and, turned, her face. towards 
me. My heart swelled. to, bursting.. I reached the 
spot where. she, stood; she, began, to speak, and 
1 took off my hat; as.if, doing reverence,to an angel- 

“Are yon a.pediar?” — : 

“ No, indeed, my, dear, girl, that.is not. my occupa- 

tion,” 
“ Well, I don’t know,” continued. she, not. very. 
bashfully, and eyeing me_very sternly, “I thought 
when I saw you in the meetin’ house that you looked 
like a pedlar who passed off a pewter half-crown on 
me three weeks.ago, an’ so I determined to keep an 
eye on you.” 

Tue Sensitive Grocer.—In Newport a grocer 
who kept a shop was noted for his grasping disposi- 
tion. One roy nailed ‘up-a salt cod on-one of the 
shutters of his shop, and underneath it he wrote in 
chalk: ‘“Codfish for sale cheap. for cash: here.” 
Presently in came an acquaintance, and- said: 
“ What do you have ‘ here,’ on that sign about cod- 
fish for? You don’t sell codfish or other goods 
in any place but here. Anybody : know where 
you sold them without that word,” ‘‘ That's so,’” 
said the grocer; “ boy, wipe out the word ‘here’ 
from the codfish sign.” ‘Lhe boy; obeyed, and the 
next day another critic appeared, Said he: “ For 
cash! whoever knew you, to trust for ang goods? 
Why do you say-you sell codfish for-cash?”” ‘“‘ You 
axe right,” said the grocer; ‘‘ boy, wipe out the words. 
‘for cash’ from the codfish sign.’” This was done, 
and shortly after a third critic came to the shop, ob- 
jeoting to the word “cheap.” “ Who ever knew you 
to undersell other dealers?” said'he ; “you don’t 
sell any cheaper than they. Your prices are just 
the same as theirs, and’ more, if you can get it. 
Cheap! cheap! what do you have that word for ?’’ 
“ Well, it is not: of use,’” said the grocer ; 
“ bey, wipe ont the word ‘cheap’'from.the codfish 
sign.” Again the boy did.as his master bade, and 
the same day: critio No. 4 found fault with the phrase 
“forsale.” Said/he: “ Forsale! noone ever knew 
you to giveaway codfish, Of:course you keep.them 
for sale; there is no occasion fortelling people what 
everybody knows,’’ “There is: something in that,” 
said thegrocer; bow, — out ‘for sale” from the 
codfish: sign;’”’ This left the salt:cod and the single 
word‘ codfish’’ beneath. It was buta few minutes 
after that a customer who came, in to, buy some 
goods remarked to the grocer: ‘* What a funny sign 
you’ve got.out here ; any one would know that.is a 
codfish nailed on your shutter.” “So they would,” 
was the reply; “boy, wipe out the word ‘codfish’ 
from that sign.” The boy obeyed, and the fish re- 
mained with no inscription, 

fg 

Mr. DisRazLI AND Rosks.—Speaking at. 
enden recently, Mr. Disraeli, said :-—With regard to. 
flowers, 1 should like to. see. more. products of that: 
description, but I know there is an.impression. that,. 
it is an expensive thing to cultivate flawers, Now, 
I must say that.this is a vorr Great error,. There 
is meee cheap as to ins a flower garden.. 
In the first year there might be a.very slight expen- 
diture in seeds. In the next you help each 
other and exchange seeds and ts, and it is quite 
~ to ~~ 2 — much ow gy - a 
garden by constant vigilance an ustry. A frien 
of mine said to me the other day that roses ‘were ex- 

sive things. I told him salt he had to do in 
Fowember: was: to plant some byriars, then in the 
spring, if‘he would’ come:to mygarden or the gar- 
den lion other gentleman in. the parish, he might 
obtain: , and learn » to imsert. them im the 
ray ine ion tall ohshe eeaiatel seviootone af 
find, his of the i ons, o 
nature, almost as beautiful as the nomen “ey bear. 
Therefore.it is a mistake to suppose. that indulging 
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in the cultivation of flowers is a very expensive and | thing, He has the faculty of getting drunk. He 


troublesome affair 








GRUBS. 

Tre grub is decidedly an accumulative being- 
There is no work, however unpleasant, which he 
will not undertake im order to obtain money. 
considers himself a happy and blessed being in pro- 

rtion to the weight of his gold bags; when they 
are light he is low-spirited and, morose, when. they 
are heavy he is beaming and cheerful. 

He has a lofty contempt for pride,.and is never 
tired of declaiming against. people who. decline to 
do what he does in order to obtain money: He is 
utterly indifferent what degrading. occupation his 
children pursue so long as they make money thereby. 
He is never better pleased t when he hears: of 
gome more extrav t being than himself coming 
to grief, and is ly upon all occasions to indulge 
in a homily when he hears of a person having taken 
a holiday and gone on a pleasure excursion. He 
takes very few holidays. himself, and is careful that 
his children shall not take very many either, for he 
cannot see the good of wasting money in such a 
manner. 


He can never, for one moment, be induced: to’ en- | 


tertain the idea that travelling enlarges the sym- 
pathies and understanding, and, therefore, is worth 
whatever it costs, He is 
move out of the district in which he was born, as 
he is quite convinced that there is not such another 
lace on the face of the wholeearth. He despises 
uxuries, whether of dress or. of living. Tho. diet 
in his house is of the plainest description and: upon 
a limited scale. His dress, and that of his children, 
is shabby, and the furniture of his dwelling is as 
meagre and plain as he could have it without abso- 
lutely disgracing himself. 

He would as soon think of flying as, of bringing 
his child home a book or a box of paintsor drawing 
materials, and looks contemptuously upon those 
fathers who are guilty of such weaknesses. His 
children get little money given them by him, and 
what is given them by other people he loves to see 
them hoard. He becomes. savagely satirical if a 
luckless youngster ventures to purchase anything. 
He has a profound contempt for those fathers and 
— who give their children the best education 

ey can. 


He despises French, Latin, druwing, music, and || 


all such accomplishments, and is very careful that 
his child shall have none of them, or that it shall 
not iu any way be educated above its station. Any- 
thing that they object to on the ground that itis 
ST and wounds their pride he makes them 


The end and aim of his life are to have gold, and 


for people to know that he has it. Hedeems riches |, 


to be the conclusive evidence of a man’s worth and 
ability, and is, therefore, never tired of proclaiming 
—not openly, but in a mock-humble manuer—that 
he is the possessor thereof. 

The grub is, emphatically, a. careful being. He 


never indulges in speculations whieh would either |, 


make him 2 millionaire or reduce him to beggary. 
He objects, indeed, to speculation of any kind, and 
stigmatizes those people who speculate and lose as 
fools; and those who speculate and do not lose 
ougkt, in his opinicn, to do so in orderto teach them 
more sense. 

He goes on year after year saving a penny here 
and a penny there, denying himself and others many 
pleasures in order to so. He objects to new 
thiugs of every kind, and he objects particularly: to 
go-ahead men, who spend if they make, and who, 
if they lose, by some marvellous means’ manage to 
jive on the loss. The men he admires are those 
who keep their noses to the grindstone, and b 
sheer hard living manage to save.a little money... If 
the grub had had his own way, we should not now 
have a or telegraphs, for he would have been 
a, at the outset, to have invested his money 

erein. 

He has the intense longing to grow rich, but he 
has only the courage to attempt to attain riches by 
grubbing and saving. When he isin business he 
never precures machinery until he cannot possibly 
do without it. He loves to keep to the well-worn 
and beaten tracks, and is opposed to all innovations. 

The amusements of the grub are not numerous. 
Ho objects to social visiting on the ground that it 
costs nioney, and adopts a stay-at-home policy, so 
that he may not be compelled often to have visitors 
at his house. He is not fond of reading; at any 
rate it is a very rare occurrence that he indulges in 
a book when he has got to buy it in order to read it. 
He takes little interest in politics, and less in 
science. 

He may occasionally buy » newspaper, but: he 
never purchases a review or magazine, so he knows 
little of the questions which are agitating the 
country. He cares less so loug as he imagines he 
will not be affected. He loves a bit of scandalizing 
gossip—chiefly, perhaps, because it costs him no- 


quite content never: to || 


He | do 





generally reproaches himself afterwards—not’ be- 
cause he got drunk—oh, dear no! but-because he 
has wasted so much money and made himself ill. 
He takes care that.if he denies himself he will deny 
his family still more in. his. efforts to save. 
He does not ostentatiously display his wealth as 
many men. He is quite satisfied with proclaim- 
ing verbally that he is the possessor thereof. The 
successful man is often open handed and’ generous, 
though ostentatious and purse proud; the grub 
never is. 

The older a grub grows the more grubbish he be- 
comes. He shuts himself out fromall opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge, so his mind becomes nar- 
rowerand narrower as'time rolls on. What'was at 
first merely a failing growsinto avice, andhe becomes 
harsh, gloomy, misanthropical, and miserly. He is 
not teapactadt or admired, for, after all, people do 
not, stand in awe-of the man who possesses riches 
and makes no use of them. His: life is a mistake, 
and he.ultimately sinks, into the grave uncared for 
and unregretted, for people know that whoever suc- 
ceeds to his money cannot make a. worse use of it 
than he-has done. 





AFTER. HARVEST. 





WILDERNESS Of rifled sweets, 

The landscape rolls and melts away, 
Where the sad gold of twilight meets 

The melancholy Rose of Day. 


Far on the windy, wooded steep 
leafy murmur swells and dies:; 
Like some lost echo of the deep, 
Dim heard, the sedgy waste replies: 


Here, drowned in opalescent shade, 
Are dreamful nooks of summer rest; 

There, vague hill-ranges rise and fade: 
Along the sombre, fading West. 


Slow mantling with # splendour dim, 
Of kindling ferns and golden-rods, 
The valley lifts her tawny rim— 
A mighty tankard of gods! 


For here affluent Harvest giowed 

In lavish wealth of grapes and corn, 
Till all the garners overflowed, 

And all the yellow glebe was shorn. 


And now imperial August, lapt 

In queenliest languor, reigns the while, 
And all the world in reverie wrapt 

Has caught. the glamour of her smile— 
The golden haze on hill and wood, 

That, deepening, glows from sun to sun, 
While, crowned with fruitful motherhood, 

Sweet Nature rests from labour done. 


But soon the joyous carnival 

Shall cease, of Summer’s gala. hours, 
What. time the glooms of Antumn fail, 

And end the pageant of the os: “2 








GEMS, 


ImPATIENCE.—In all evils which admit a remedy 
impatience should be avoided, because it wastes 
that time and attention in complaints which, if pro- 
perly applied, might remove the cause. 

Wonper.—In wonder all philosophy began ;, in 
wonder it ends; and admiration fills up the inter 
space, But. the, first. wonder is. the offspring: of 
ignorance ; the last is the parent of adoration. 

How To Rue a Hussanp.—Above all things, 
if a wife wishes to make home attractive to her 
mate, let her keep a sharp eye on the cook. No- 
thing makes a male creature more discontented 
with his house than bad dinners, ill served. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Horenounp Canpy.—To seven pounds of good 
raw sugar put half a pint of the decoction of hore- 
ent Kage a int of ony a8 ny a F ro — 
a until it.gets.up C) - 
mometer ; then stand it aside for half an hour, and 
until a skim forms on the top; then work it well 
against the sides of the pan until it gets as thiek as 
cream ;, then pour it on wafer paper in tin frames ; 
then cut any shape you like. Practice will be all 
that is required if the thermometer.is watched. 

CHOLERA AND CopPEeR.—It is well known that 
during the epidemics of cholera which have occurred 
in this country Birmingham. suffered little or no- 
thing in comparison with other large towns. ‘Ihe 
cause of this immunity from the disease was vari- 
ously accounted for. One of the most valent 
opinions was that it depended mainly on the extent 
of the workings in copper carried on in the town 
and neighbourhood, From a late publication of Dr. 











— 


Burg’s there is some ground for believing that that 
opinion is the correet one. Dr: Burg, in revising 
the different statistics of deaths from cholera during 
its last outbreak in Paris in 1864 and 1865, finds 
that, out of 26,332 artizans in brass and copper there 
were only 16 deaths—viz., 6 per 1,000 .In other sta- 
tistics he finds, among 5,650 coppersmiins, found- 
ers of bronze, and manufacturers of brass instru- 
ments, not a single death is recorded from cholera. 
In the society of the “ Bon Accord,’’ formed in Paris 
in 1819, and composed only of workers in bronze, 
there has net- been a single member attacked by 
cholera since the foundation of the society ; and we 
may add to these curious and interesting facts that: 
the city of Mio-Tinto, protected’ as it is by the sur- 
rounding copper-mines, has never been visited by 
the epidemic, although it ravages all the surround- 
ing provinces. 








STATISTICS. 


EXPENSES OF PORTIFICATIONS.—Up to tle Ist 
of April last there-had- been raised, in about ten 
years, 5,905,000/. to provide for the expenses of fortis 
fications. The money was raised at 3} per cent.; 
and the principal and interest are being repaid by 
annuities amounting to 420,0851., all expiring on the 
5th of April, 1885. The sum authorized by Parlia- 
ment. is 7,460,000., so that there still remains 
1,555,000. to be raised under Acts already passed. 

Tue Great Races or 1873:—The entries of year- 
lings for the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, which 
closed the first Tuesday after the Newmarket July, 
Meeting, show a farther considerable falling off in 
numbers for the Oaks, while there is a slight re- 
action forthe Derby, and. the St. Leger is nearly, 
stationary, as compared with last year. ‘the following 
have been the number of entries for the years 186% 
to 1873 inclusive : 

Derby. Oaks. St. Leger. 





Derby. Oaks, St. Leger- 


1868 268 221 244 1871 217 180 8=.219 
1869 276 201 251 1872 191 175 196 
1870 236 198 244 1873 202 139 193 


From these figures, says the Field, it will be secm 
that in.six years there has been a decrease:of about 
25 per cent.in.the Derby, and but little less.in the 
St. Leger, while in the Oaks the falling off has 
amounted to very nearly 40 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


INTENSE craving for food of improper kinds and 
at unseasonable hours:can be prevented to a great: 
extent by drinking water. 

Tue Duke d’Aumale has sent to Twickenham 
for most of his belongings, especially his English 
carriages, horses, grooms, coachmen, which 
are already the talk of Paris. The new T'wicken~ 
ham fire-engine, named “ Orleans,” is also amongst 
the arrivals. 

Tue Castle of Strasburg had long been the resi- 
dence of the bishops of Strasburg. The town pre- 
sented it to the Emperor Napoleon III. Since the 
fall of the Empire there was, some uncertainty 
whether, relying on this gift, Napoleon would again 
lay claim to the castle. We learn that he has just 
renounced it in favour of the town. 

A Novetry in Inpran Corn.—Some Indian 
corn, which had been grown at Birkdale, near 
Southport, was exhibited in the Liverpool Exchange 
News-rooms recently, where it excited consider- 
able attention. The plants were sixteen feet high 
and five inches in the stem; and the grains were 
as large and thoroughly ripened as if grewn in the 
tropics. 

SaLEe OF PLATE AT THE Louvrez.—aA. sale of 
various objects in Ruolz plate, coming from the 
Imperial household, was opened a few days back at 
the Louvre, and was continued for some days. 
Amongst the crowd were several old servants of 
the ex-Emperor; and the Duc de Cambacéres was 
one of the principle purchasers. A dessert. service, 
style Louis XVI., 4,0708. ;, three gilt, breakfast sets, 
in their. cases, 3,107{: ; two ditto, plated with silver, 
1,490f.; two chafing dishes, also Lowis XVI., 840f. ; 
four dish covers, same style, 423f.; am enamelled 
tea-urn, 200f., etc. 

Tae Duxe or EpInsuRGH’s MANSION AT 
CopusG.—Shortlyafter the death oi Prince Albert: 
the Duke of: Edinburgh inherited a large mansion 
and grounds in Coburg. At that time themansion- 
house was in ir, and it was allowed to remain 
in this condition until about two years ago, when 
workmen from the town of Gotha and neighbour- 
hood were ex: by the duke to put the place 
into. a, state of complete repair. . The work. went 
slowly on in consequence of the outbreak and con- 
tinuance of the war between. France and Germany: 
At the close of the war the operations were resumed 
and carried on with vigour, and if. is. believed that 
the duke will reside in the mansion-house when be 
visits. Germany. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Romrine Lizz1z.—The hair is of a dark brown colour, 
it appears also to be nice and fine. 

Evan V. is advised to wait until the expectation re- 
ferred to is realized. 

F. B. G.—The warehouse in question will be found in 
Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W. 

Merry Netu.—The colour of the hair is a very dark 
brown, and of a shade which is usually much es- 
teemed. 

Rosatinp.—The address should invariably be forwarded, 
and any other particulars which are requested should be 
sent upon application. 

G. P. (Sunderland).—The numbers flow tolerably 
smoothly, but the lines contain many redundancies and 
inaccuracies. The sentiment is very languid and un- 
sound, 


Q. Q.—An old correspondent writes to say that a West 
Eud dramatic club is in want of a few lady members 
if any of our readers answering this description would 
like to join. 

W. H. J.—The daughters inherit in equal shares. If 
each daughter leaves only a son surviving her, and the 
property | is undisposed of by will or otherwise, each son 
is entitled to his mother’s share. 

B. 8.—You should change your dietary and study sim- 
plicity and regularity in your meals and habits, taking 
care at the same time that the food you take is whole- 
some and that your apartments are well ventilated 

Exoisr.—The haudwriting is good because it is legible, 
but it lacks both freedom and style ; did the body of the 
letter correspond with the signature, which is very 
nicely written, the penmanship would deserve greater 
commendation. 

Fox.—The deed of settlement which marked out the 
estate would doubtless provide for such a contingency 
as the failare of the gift. Butif no such provision were 
made the gift in all probability would revert to the donor, 
~ if undisposed of would pass by his will or to his 

ir. 

One tHat Wants To Do Rieut.—Your first and never- 
ceasing care should be not todo such a thing again. 
Then keep your secret faithfally. Remove as far from 
your persecutors as possible, and, committing the past 
to Heaven with all its irrevocable harm, humbly hope 
and look for its forgiveness and biessing. Thus you can 
keep your own counsel and be happy. 

Rh. 8.—Your cheerful confidence in the men who now 
fill the ranks of your old profession caunot be misplaced, 
and you are a capital fello w todo what you can to in- 
spirit us all with your own ardour. Perhaps if you 
could get some musical friend to give to your words ap- 
propriate melodies with a well-arranged accompaniment, 
you might command a wider sphere of admiration than 
that which at present you are able to secure, 


H. A. A. H.—1. The standard of height in cavalry regi- 
ments varies with the purposes for which they are re- 
spectively designed. It would seem that at present you 
are too short to be available for any recruiting serjeant, 
and the probability of your growmyg much is doubtful. 
2. You must write more slowly, with greater care, and 
use fewer flourishes if you would improve your hand- 
writiug. 

AyxynzE.—The marriage is not invalidated by the false 
statement made concerning the age of the parties at the 
time it was contracted, and the husband being alive the 
wife cannot marry during his lifetime. Very probably 
the parties are liable to some penalties on accouut of the 
falsehoods which they uttered. As the husband fre- 
quently writes to his wife his absence from England 
does not amount to desertion. 

M. T.—1. The handwriting is very good aud rather 
elegant. 2. You cannot successfully attempt to make 
any alteration in the colour of the complexion and the 
appearance of the form which have been given to you by 
nature. After you have taken proper exercise, enjoyed a 
sufficient amount of fresh air, and refreshed yourself 
with a good regulated diet and the necessary quantity of 
ablutiones, you should rest content, and not tamper with 
your health by using unwholesome cosmetics. 

LaunpkEss.—Always starch twice—that is, starch and 
ary ; then starch aguin. Iron your shirt in the usual 
way, making the linen nice and firm; but without any 
attempt ata gue finish ; dou’t lift the plaits ; yourshirt 
is now ready for polishing, but you ought to have a board 
the same size as a common shirtboard made of hard wood, 
and covered with only one ply of plain cotton cloth. 

Put this board into the breast of your shirt, damp the 
front very lightly with a wet sponge, then take a polish- 





i ing iron which is flat, and bevelled a little at one end— 


polish gently with the bevelled part, taking care not to 
drive the linen up into wave-like Ke ‘blisters; of course, 
this requires a little practice, but if you are careful, and 
persevere, ina short time you will be able to give that 
ename)-like finish which seems to be so much wanted. 

J. M. A.—The literal translation of the motto Palma, 
non sine pulvere is “*An open hand, not without dust.” 
The chooser of the motto Ppenerons a meant to say that he 
was of an ingenuous an tion, and 
exulted in on of a begrimed d as illus- 
trative not merely of the dignit th ‘itt of labour, but of the 
owner's capacity to grapple wi ties and other 
arduous things and to overcome them. 

oO. P. Q.—1. If in good health you Gould use a tooth 
powder cars of finely — camphor and = 
pared chalk. beet pe my rb one drachm of eaten ‘or- 
mer to half a f the latter. In reducing the 
pho, to nomdar ase ltl ts of wine. It the 

ealth is delicate add to the above a drachm of mag- 
nesia and six grains of sulphate of nine. 2. It is 
impossible to divine the intentions of the eminent per- 
sonage in question, especially as t we paper Parag depend 
upon a variety of circumstances whi 

J. H. B. T.—The process of making plate glass requires 
too many appliances for an amateur to render it a sub- 
ject of amusement. You may more 8 wi 
the skins which, when ethene L for use with the wool 
upon them are p' first by being saturated with 
salt butter, after the flesh side is rubbed overa 
burnt iron in order to remove loose pieces of integu- 
ments and to reduce the substance. ‘The fur is after- 
wards cleansed by means of mahogany —_ Tt am 
thrown over it and beaten out again and 
to make the fur glossy and clean. 


“4 LITTLE TOO Far.” 


A jest is well enough in its way, 
For it never can make or mar, 
Provided, my friend of the humorous turn, 
You go "not a little too far! 


Tis apt to be the way with us all, 
Our caution it comes too late ; 
And the blunders we make, and the hearts we 


pain, 
Are laid at the door of fate! 


How many a poor, unhappy wretch, 
Confined behind bolt and bar, 

Has forged his chains in an evil hour 
By going a little too far! 


By stepping over the boundary line 
That separates right from wrong ; 
Thus proving himself but a coward weak, 
Who might have been stout and strong. 


~~ wy the spot that we stand 4 agg 
And the manner of men we 
Let us sound the depths of the s a my friend, 
Lest we go “‘ a little too far.*’ rd m 
A. K. 


Cc. C. W.—Your manuscripts are declined with thanks. 
According to the Carlisle table of the law of mortality, 
out of every ten thousand persons only 6,047 complete 
the age of 21; and in the same proportion 5,642 arrive at 
30 years of age, 5,075 at 40, 4,397 at 50, 3,643 at 60, 2,401 at 
70, 953 at 80, 142 at 90, nine at 100, and one at 104. It 
may be further observed that the rate of mortality in 
Evgland has much decreased since the commencement 
of the present century. Inthe year 1800 about one forty- 
eighth of the whole population died, and in ~~ year 
1851 only one fifty-sixth part of the population died 


MatiLpA, twenty-two, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, and good tempered. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
and fond of home. 

Francis, 6ft. lin., fair, light brown hair, dark eyes, 
moustache, and whiskers, good tempered, affectionate, 
and fond of home. Respondent must be fair and lov- 
ing. 

Exorsz, eighteen, 5ft. 2in., fair, brown wavy hair, dark 
blue eyes, and would like to marry a tall, dark gentle- 
man, about twenty-four years of age, who must be very 
steady. 

Frep, tall, Suis, good looking, good tempered, fond of 
home, and would like to receive the carte of a young lady 
from nineteen to twenty-one years of age with a view to 
matrimony. 

M.S., nineteen, 5ft. 4in., dark eyes and hair, and fond 
of home. Respondent must be about twenty-three, re- 
spectable, fond of home, and possess an income of about 
2001. per annum, 

Frank, twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, a clerk 
witha salary of 1301. and good prospects, wishes to marry 
a young lady of fair complexion, pretty, educated, and 
agreeable. 

Lizziz, a widow, twenty-six, without children, and 
possessing a comfortable home, would like to marry a 
sapere e tradesman or mechanic. ‘* Lizzie" is of me- 
dium = 4 has dark hair, blue eyes, rosy cheeks, good 
tempe aud clever. 

A. W. W., twenty-seven, 5ft. 6}in., has a farm in the 
United States, and is stout and good looking. Would 
like to marry a lady under the above age, who is willing 
to go to America next spring, and who has a little 
money. 

Lonesome, twenty-three, tall, good looking, indus- 
trious, musical, fond of home, and a farmer's son nip 
good prospects. Respondent must be cheerful, 
tempered, have a little money, and be capable of making 
a good wife. 


Petit Pavt,a young Frenchman of ba nf ted Pi = 


dark com ion, brown hair, good wo 
pered, ma acquainted with the En; hes 
wishes to marry an English young lady ai eighteen, 


fair, begins Seay rather pretty, one who would aa oon re- 
sidiug in 


Two Sisreas.— “Ss ” seventeen, blue eyes» 
fair air, pretty, yam hands and feo Torin, domesti’ 


be tall, darks 
[tee oN 
1 NOZ1 


2° 














handsome, a of ge von . * — Wild 7 

sixteen, petite, pre m brown r, 

eyes, seers. loving, phen lished, and of : a ly. 
pondent must eincike, a gentleman, and 

able to keep ‘* Wild Rose” if he gets her. Both are or- 

phans well provided for. 


Communications RECEIVED : 


Marx is responded to by—*“ Charley,” anions 5ft. 7in., 
dark comelenite and penete all ‘* requirements. 
Cua Jack writes for “Eliza's” Assy and wishes to 


hear from her. 
Herseet by—“ Amy,” noite height, brown hair and 
eyes, accomplished, , aud good | 
LACKSM 
cated, lovin and 
PELHAM ane 
“s and lovin rstands K. 
cut oa Molly,” minahge, dark and eyes, 
oves a 
twonty-éne, tall, fair, hand- 


5 by—“ Lurline,” 
some, and accom; 
Percy by—* Lily,” seventeen, fair, blue eyes, 
loving, maslenhs way ry of mas ‘ 
MILY by—‘ Tom,” twenty-one, 
looking, ith 
eyes and a lovi 
Mizen by— ‘Clara 
eyes, 5ft. lin., and twenty—could dearly love a sailor. 
CHARLIE by—“‘ Nellie (her real panels’ seventeen, at 
hair and blue eyes, affectionate, and 
O garters by—“ Annie,” ressang Ly medium he 
and would make a very a 3 


person Li *s pee a h — 
hair eyes a a hm cheerful disposition. 
CHABLEX ec E. twenty-four, rather 
brown hair and ‘tempered, and fond of home 
and ch’ an ”’ nineteen, a steady, sensible 
i, nice poking, of home, anda good house- 
_ BacHan by— Industry, twenty-five, 


cam. by" Indust,” ahing, und ina pecneahion 
SLARICE —" Montgomery,” thirty, Stt llin., b 
oe tho mows, some, in a restohal 


ucrative 
ATHERINE ” twenty-five, 5ft. Sin., dark 
eyes and hair, tempered, affectionate, 
good looking, in mn, and has a little money. 


Topr-GaLLayt Tom by—* Lanphing Bell,” twenty, Sit. 
good housekeeper, and has “ 


5in., dark hair, a » an expecta- 
tions.” 

Printer by—* ps tne Nome - ‘oh dark wate = + hi 
good tempered, nice look: 


eighteen, dark ape ons 1 aa 1 Ry 
RATTLIN THE xu by—'* Blue-E, pe Denn twenty, 

medium height, dark brown hair, fond of children, do- 

mesticated, and will have a little money on her wedding- 


y- 

Harry Biorr by—“ ug Cora,” twenty-one, 5ft. 
6in., brown hair, blue eyes, a tempered, will make a 
good wife, aud cau love a sailor from the bottom of her 


“" 5 by— Edith,” who would be glad to know 
his age, pe and income ; she has no objection to 
< ee gentleman, if he is amiable and kind, as she 
is herself fom thirty and forty. 

NalLep 10 THE Mast by—* Mabel,” twenty, fair, tall, 
or and loves a sailor ; and—‘ Grace,” twenty-one, 

dark, hazel eyes, curly. hair, fond of home, a lass 
that loves a eat and can sing and dance beautifully. 

Witp Witt by—*“ Fair Lily,” twenty-three, 5ft. Fin. \e9 
black hair, has never yet seen any one whom she could 
love, but believes that if at the interview “ Wild Will” 
y on to his advertized description she could love him 
dearly. 

A. i. by—‘tE. A.,” nineteen, fond of music, and do- 
mestionted ; ;—“* Bessie,” eighteen, medium height, fair, 
good looking, domesticated, and agreeable; and— 
“Annie,” nineteen, good looking, dark, good tempered, 
and fond of home. 

GENEVIEVE ppt gt tall and dark, an amateur 
violinist and a good linguist ina lucrative situation as 
gorseapvesne.. clerk; and by—“ Frederick,” 5ft. Yin, 
dark brown hair and dark eyes, a medical student, and 
can play the piano and sing well. 

CONSTANTINE gnd Mane To THE Mast by—‘‘ Romping 
Lizzie” and “ Merry Nell.’”’ ‘The former is eighteen, well 
educated, amiable, and has dark eyes and hair, ‘The 
latter is twenty-one, has fair complexion, dark eyes, carly 
hair, can sing and dance, is domesticated, aud a lass tha 
could love a sailor. 

S. W. and P. W.—The descriptions are much too 
meagre. 

Darna CommMunications.— Lily of the valley’. 
“ A Rover,” * Midships, *’ “ Mother of Pearl,” “* W. 5. 

“ Neglected,” “Marian,” and “ Anvil” have Sandie ¢ us 
with insufficient personal descriptions. 
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BLACK NET FICHU.—Nos. 1 & 36. 

Cur the silk net (which is figured) in the form of a square 
handkerchief. Then double it crossways so as to form an 
angle. Arrange it in folds according to illustration, and 
secure these folds by means of a black satin bow. The 
whole fichu is trimmed with lace and black satin. To this 
handkerchief a scarf of similar net is affixed, which is also 
trimmed with black lace. 


COLLAR AND CUFFS.—No. 2. 
Tue collar is to be worn over a square body. 
of Valenciennes lace and embroidery insertion. 
dress. 


It is made 
A blue silk 


BLACK LACE HAT.—Nos. 3 & 13. 

Tus hat is very cool for the summer-time and also very 
useful. It is made of puffs of net and lace. A bow of 
black corded ribbon bound with velvet in front, and a bunch 
of wild flowers at the side. 


DRESS BONNET OF WHITE SILK TULLE.—No. 4. 

Tuts bonnet is covered with white silk net, puffed towards 
the edge, arranged in folds. The crown is covered with 
white satin finished off with blonde. A marabout feather 
on a bunch of white daisies conveys at once the idea of ele- 
gance and simplicity. On either side there is a scarf of 
white silk net, joined by a bunch of white daisies. 


BARETTS FOR BOYS.—No. 8. 

For the construction of one of these baretts take white 
velvet and line it with strong muslin. Introduce the white 
silk according to illustration, and lay it on in folds round 
the edge. The trimming is of pinked velvet, partly in bows 
and partly in strips. - 
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HEAD-DRESS.—No. 7. 
Tue hair is rather short, and curled. A bow of blue rib- 
bon at the top and a band tied round the hair. A blue 
alpaca dress. 


HAT FOR A YOUNG LADY.—No. 9. 
A wHITeE chip hat trimmed with white lace and green 
velvet, two ends at the back of net edged with lace, bunches 
of white roses and leaves intermixed with the lace. 


ROUND HAT FOR A CHILD.—No. 10. 

THE foundation is of an oval shape cut out in white vel- 
vet and arranged in folds round the edge. White silk braid 
trims the centre, see illustration. For the crown, take 
the velvet crossways, fold it in halves; secure a wire in the 
middle and fasten it to the other compartment. Ruches 
and bows of vandyked white velvet form the trimming of 
this hat. 


A CHILD’S ROUND HAT OF NANKEEN.—No. 11. 

Tue head and rim are of nankeen lined with stout linen 
and sarcenet. The folds, as represented in the illustration, 
are formed by drawing nankeen cut on the bias, and reeving 
on wires previously introduced. Ruches, bows, and ends of 
nankeen form the trimming. 


WHITE MUSLIN FICHU.—No. 12. 

Tus fichu is pretty for evening or dinner dress; it 
is made of white muslin and insertion, with Valenciennes 
lace at theedge. The dress is of pea-green silk, made long 
in the skirt. A double skirt looped up with bow of the same, 
open sleeve with two puffs, white lace at the bottom; body 
square back and front. Pale pink gloves. The hair is plaited 


at the back; a bow of green ribbon at the side. 


NEEDLEWORK 
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PARASOLS.—No. 16. 
1.—A BuuvE silk in small frills lined with white silk; blue 
silk tassels and ivory handle. 
2.—White lace round the edge, over which isa frilling of 
green silk caught up as seen in illustration, and at the top 
is a covering of lighter green silk. A bow at the top done 
in the same way. Plain handle. 


3.—Four small pleated frills of white Brussels lace, a co- 
vering of white silk vandyked, trimmed with a frilling of 
white silk; white tassels. Ivory handle. 


WALKING TOILETTES.—No. 19. 


1.—Dress of gray silk, a deep pleated flounce at the 
bottom. Between each pleat top and bottom a bow of black 
ribbon velvet. The tunic or double skirt caucht up at the 
sides, trimmed with velvet, and velvet bow. A hlack silk 
jacket trimmed with fringe, and satin. Figure 3 shows the 
ack view. A gray straw hat, gauze veil and flowers. 


2.—A black grenadine dress with green stripes, trimming 
at the bottom of skirt green and black satin. A black 
corded silk jacket trimmed with guimpe, lace, and fringe. 
A white lace bonnet, green trimming. Fig. 6 is the back 


" ylew of jacket. 


3.—Walking toilette of mauve lustre. A deep flounce at 
the bottom, box-pleated, wide black velvet at the top, and 
tabs between each of the pleats, trimmed round with black 
lace. At the points of the tabs is mauve fringe. A tunic 
of the same trimmed similarly to the skirt, caught up at 
sides with black velvet bow. Jacket of the same as Fig. 1, 
Lace bonnet. 
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COSTUME OF BLUE SILK.—No. 20. 

(Full size pattern of this jacket and tunic on the other side.) 
Tue skirt just clears the ground. It has a pleated flounce 
about an inch and a half from the bottom of skirt. At the 
top four rows of dark blue velvet darker shade than tbe 
dress. The trimming is vandyked as the skirt (see illustr. - 
tion). A jacket body and tunic trimmed in the same way ; 
open sleeves ; turned back collar of blue velvet. 


A parasol 
of blue satin. 


Black straw hat with a wreath of flowers. 
BALL DRESS.—No. 21. 

Tue under skirt is of pink silk. Three flounces at the 
hottom pinked out. At the top of the fiounces is a ruching 
of silk a shade darker. The top skirt is of pink satin with 
a flounce of Brussels lace and a quilling of silk, looped up 
with white lilies and leaves. The body of satin with a pink 
ruching and Brussels lace. A lace scarf is fastened at the 
lack and hangs half-way down the dress. On the sleeve is 
a lily. Gold ornaments. Opera cloak of white cashmere. 


HAT FOR A YOUNG LADY.—No. 22. 

A wuiITeE straw hat trimmed with two rows of black vel- 
vet; round the edge is black lace. A white ostrich feather 
falls over the crown, which is rather high; a small tuft of 
feather at the left side. A veil of black lace over the back, 
fustened with a bow of lace. A gray cloth jacket with vel- 
vet collar turned back. 

GIPSY BONNET.—No. 23. 

A WHITE straw gipsy bonnet trimmed with black lace and 
black velvet, with a bunch of pink roses and green sleeves 
Black velvet strings. 

TRIMMING FOR A HIGH BODY.—No. 25. 
Tus body is cut heart-shape. The facings are of black 
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No. 29. No. 35. 


velvet, ornamented with black lace. The body is lengthened 
by basques and fan-like velvet bows. The sleeves are 
trimmed with similar bow and lace, and are also furnished 
with manchettes. 

BONNET.—No. 31. 

Broav black reps ribbon trims the hinder part of this 
bonnet. By means of ribbon wire placed inside, this ribbon 
is made to assume the shape of leaves. ‘The outer edge of 
the ribbon (an important part of the bonnet) is trimmed with 
bfack lace. A black ostrich feather reposing on a bunch of 
white narcissus gives an elegance and originality to this bon- 
net, which render it peculiarly suitable for the upper ten 
thousand. The strings are black reps ribbon. 

BROWN SILK COSTUME.—Nos. 32 & 37. 

Tus costume is of light brown corded silk; two flounces 
at the bottom. Over the flounces are two pleatings of a 
darker shade of brown with point lace between. The tunic 
is caught up at the side and at the back, trimmed in the 
same way as skirt. Jacket body and cape; open sleeve with 
coat-sleeve underneath, trimmed the same. 

MORNING CAP.—No. 38. 

Tuis cap is of black and white lace in small rosettes, 
pink corded ribbon intermixed with lace; strings of pink 
ribbon. 

HATS AND BONNETS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
Nos. 14, 15, 17, 18, 26 to 30, 34 & 35, 

Procure strong silk net and well-covered wire. For the 
fanchon or half-handkerchief bonnet cut the front from illus- 
tration 18, bind it with the wire, securing it with languette 
stitch as shown in No. 35; then cover wire with silk net ar- 
ranged in folds, using basting stitches where, according to 
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illustration, they must be united to the exterior wire. For 
No. 15 the covering is effected in a similar manner. The high 
crown is secured underneath. Cut out the crown from No. 
26. Let the hinder part be of stout net. From the cross to 
the point arrange it in folds, and, according to illustration, 
join it to the front part. In No. 14 tho rim opens in the 
centre of the hinder part, thus corners are left, which after 
having been bound with wire are turned up outwards. For 
No. 30 bend the wires in a circular form, unite and secure 
them with a few strong stitches; then with the remaining 
wire shape out a head from the illustration. Cover the wire 
with black net and bend the hinder side of the rim outwards. 
No. 36 shows a black net round hat of the newest fashion. 
Straw, net, or silk bonnets and hats are now bound with 
strips of silk or satin, which, according to Nos. 26 and 28, 
securing the doubled material, are worked on the right sidv 
with back-stitch, and on the inside with side-stitch. For 
the bandeau take two ends of ribbon wire, fasten them to- 
gether, according to No. 27, and having prepared stout 
gauze and silk on the bias, cover the wire and finish it off 
on the wrong side with reversible stitches. 
CHILD’S FROCK IN BATISTE.—Nos. 5 & 24. 

Tuts frock is of white batiste. It consists of a skirt and 
alow body. Cut the front breadth from No. 5, the side 
breadths from No. 24, and unite them; then take a straight 
piece for the hinder breadth. The front breadth is trimmed 
with Valenciennes insertion and strips of batiste. Every 
strip is adorned with a medallion worked in flat stitch and 
edged with Valenciennes lace. The other part of the skirt 
is trimmed with /riswres which are finished off with Valen- 
ciennes lace. The short sleeves and the band are adorned 
with medallions and edged with lace, 
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No. 1.—A brown straw hat, trimmed with brown tetty 
velvet and brown lace ; a light brown gauze veil at the back, 
at the top a bunch of flowers. 


No. 2.—This apron is rounded. The material is of black 
reps. The joins are concealed by black satin rolls. A fan- 
shaped bow of black reps forms the central trimming. 


No. 3.—The skirt of this black silk dress is made long, 
and has a deep pleated flounce, edged with white lace. The 
tunic is made round, with a narrow flounce, trimmed with 
lace and fringed at the top. A jacket body cut heart- 
shape, trimmed round with a ruche of silk. The jacket is 
rather long at the back. Open sleeves. 


Nos. 4, 11, 20, 27, & 20.—These illustrations show the 
mauner of folding table napkins for rolls, eggs, chestnuts, 
ete. To be folded as follows the napkins should not be too 
limp, and should be slightly damp. Let No. 4 he folded in 
four lengthways, then from the centre be so folded as to 
assume the triangular shape; thus let both halves of the 
upper edge touch, then roll up the two ends; surround 
them, as also the under part of the eny with both 
hands, and on the wrong side make them form an angle, 
by which, according to the illustration, the folds are in juxta- 

sition. For No. 11 bring the four corners of the nap- 

in to the centre, fold them tight so as to make them 
retain the shape. Turn the napkin and repeat the process. 











Then turn to the right. ‘Take the ends in the céntre to the 
edge. According to the illustration bring the centre to a 
point; the four portions, properly folded, also have points, 
on which they can stand, and furnish pockets for the re- 
<a of the eggs, which should have been previously 
boiled. This folding should be practised on paper. For 
No. 20 begin as with the preceding. Then turn the napkin, 
and as to the corners, turn them again, guided by the illus- 
tration, and nip the last fold into shorter folds, thus raising 
the central portion with the left hand, impart to the whole 
the starlike appearance of the illustration, 


Nos. 5 & 28.—These embroidered buttons can easily be 
made at home. Of course the original button in wood has 
to be procured. Cover them with black velvet, For No. 5 
work in languette stitch and with black silk cord the pat- 
tern given in the illustration. Fasten the work with black 
silk and in point de minute. For No. 28 cover the button 


with white silk. Use flat stitch for the cross. Surround ~ 


this with a chain of languette in black silk. The last part 
is also executed in the same manner. Finally, knit a kind 
of knot to be fastened to the button. 


Nos. 6, 16, & 21—Blue and white enamel, énlivened with 
gilt beads and imitation flowers and stars, compose this 
sugarplum box No. 6. Observe, there is a distinet 


ment for peppermint drops. No, 16 is of black en » en * 


livened with gold and beads, No. 21 is metal, richly 


t 





wrought. ‘These boxes might be pleasingly imitate by our 
fuir readers by painting on maple-wood. 


No. 7.—A full-sized pattern of this under corsage is 
given on the other side. The sepatate parts of the corsage 
are of linen. Cut them from pattern. Join according to 
the letters. The trimming is of fine linen, pinked, and 
edged with strips of white entbroidery, 


Nos. 8 & 26.—This costume of brown silk is provided with 
& tunic caught up atthe side by a fan-like bow. ‘I'he trim- 
ming consists of brown silk frisure. The joining-on is 
concealed by strips of brown silk. A brown silk cord is 
added by way of ornament, The corsage is trimmed with 
frisure. The tunic is open on one side, and arranged behind 
in a double fold. Cuffs of white muslin, 


No. 9.—The distinct parts of this embroidered night 
jacket are to be cut from illustration. The material is fine 
frish linen. The trimming consists of strips of linen ex- 
quisitely pinked. Scallops of the same material hide the 
joining-on of the linen trimming. The throat and front of 
the jacket, as also the sleeves, are trimmed in like manner. 


No. 10.—This embroidered foot cushion is circular in 
form. It measures thirty inches in diameter, and is six 
inches high. It is covered with pieces of red, blue, and 
white cl The arrangement of these pieces is indicated 
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No, 17, 


by the illustration. The single pieces, which are edged with 
gold thread, are worked with various coloured silks in flat, 
stop, and chain stitches. The joining-on of the black velvet 
ornamentation on the lower department is concealed by 
handsome Angora fringe. Black velvet rosettes adorn the 
corners, 


Nos. 12 & 22.—This fringe to trim paletots, etc., is com- 
pored of cord and braid, both of black silk. Guided 
y No. 12 fasten the cord in loops on cardboard, and secure 
the f, in bunches with black silk cord. Work the other 
illustyation in the same manner. 


Nos. 13 & 23.—These illustrations represent modern 
bracelets. No. 13 is of gold. A small cross is attached 
to it. This cross is of black enamel, and in the centre 
is an oaken spray. Any initial or date may be surrounded 
by the oak leaves. In No. 23 we see a fanciful bracelet con- 
sisting of rings within rings. In the centre may be intro- 
duced a cut pebble or a receptacle for a miniature portrait. 


No. 14.—Of this cy ma épergne the three cornucopin 
cups are intended for flowers, and the large vase for fruit. 

















Nos. 15 & 30.—For the braid trimming No. 30 procure the 
pattern on cardboard. Work the ops in fine braid 
in black silk, and edge them with fine black silk 


cord, The leaves are by t 
the of id and cord on the wrong side of the 
work, Ths trimming No. 16 consists of loops and 
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No. 26, 


piqué-covered buttons. Procure the pattern; then work 
the leaf in black braid. 


Nos. 17 & 25.—-A fourth part of this very handsome em- 
broidered cushion for the back is given in illusttation No. 17, 
in No, 25 it is shown miniature. The covering is of 
scientific hwork. The centre is of red cloth; the hexa- 
gon of blue; the surroundings of black. The joining of 
the pieces is concealed by maize-yellow silk braid, relieved 
with black silk braid in languette stitch. The embroidery 
is carried out in chain stitch in braids of pretty colours. 
For the buds choose crimson, for the arabesque-work Ha- 
vannah colour in dark shades, and for the surroundings the 
same colour in light shades. For finishing off trim ‘the 
edges with ribbon, and surround the cushion with ruches of 


the various colours of the embroidery. e 


Nos, 18 & 19.—Cloak out out of a square of cloth. The 
illustration for this cloak is, of course, given in miniature. 
It is made of cashmere, with hood and deep fringe (see 
front, No. 18, and back, No. 19.) Itis worn with a white 
alpaca, trimmed with black velvet; a white straw hat, 
trimmed with black ribbon velvet, white feather, a gad 
of pink rose and buds; a white parasol. No. 19, a blue 
dress and white straw hat with a long blue ostrich feather. 


No, 24—The foundation of this morning for an 
elderly lady is of net covered with blonde lace ne econ in 


iitustration. One of the strings forms a loop and is fas- 
tened with a bow of mauve satin ribbon; the strings are of 
white tulle trimmed with lace. A bow at the top in front, 
and one at the back with ends, 


No. 31.—This pretty dress for morning wear is of brown 
lama. The skirt is plain. A jacket body trimmed with 
black ribbon velvet. The hair in plaits. 


No. 32.—This stand is composed of osiers, and adorned 
with medallion-shaped frames, destined for photographs. 
Parts of the stand, as also the medallions, are covcred with 

thread. 


green velvet ribbon, worked with gold 


No. 33.—Dress of gray Irish poplin. This is a very ser- 
viceable material, and wears extremely well. The skirt is 
quite plain, but not too long. The jackct crosses over iu 
front, and is trimmed with fringe and narrow velvet, and 
edged with lace. The sleeve, which is not very large, is 
trimmed the same. Turn-back collar of black velvet, edged 
with point lace. The hair curled, with a black velvct bow. 


DOUBLE TUNIC. 
(Full size pattern on the other see.) : 
sactahen premeig: eatiniion, which one. xo sescall 
pretty w perly pu’ which can accome 
plished by Telerence to the figures, : 
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Sleeve of Under Bodic 












































PNDON READER® DIAGRAM SHEET FOR JULY, 1871. 
l size Pattern of a Double Traxic, and am Under Bodice for a Young Lady. 





Back of the Under Tunic, , 
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Under Tunic Front. 

































































Front of Under Bodice. 
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No. 15, 























































No. 1.—Ansom Cover.—Boxes for photogiiphs, baskets lin constitutes the itiaterial, work it with Evane’s fine étti« with the addition of fringe to match the plaid. Cut the 
for odds and ends, or album covers can benefit by the em- broide The illustrations teach how to work lan- front part, the back and side pieces from pattern, and unite 
broidery we here describe. 'I'ake broad black reps ribbon guette s ps, the adornment of handkerchiefs, and an them as the letters direct. Consult the letters for the 
and carry out the embroidery in flat stitch with silk braid. ornamental town. The stitches used are flat stitch, stem sleeves; the latter are caught up from the cross to the point, 
Trace out the pattern and suit the colours to the nature of stitch, point de minute stitch, and stem stitch, with white The tippet or pelerine is cut in three pointed pieces, the 
the object for which the cover is intended. Close attention embroidery cotton. ‘The small squares ate in fine black middle one, made to resemble a hood, is adorned with a 
to the illustration will remove all difficulty in the execution silk ; the secpnd is worked in white cotton in stop and knob tassel. Cut the tippet and unite both parts from cross to 
of this origina] piece of fancy-work. Btitch. 


point, then join the armholes and the middle of the tippet 







































































r ‘ ‘ ; ; wy cordin s. This cloak may at will be caught 
No. 2.—Biack Sux APron.—This pretty dress apton ts No. 5.—Citemisutrs.<This is made of white niuslin and poss a ee 4 “i i i 

gored, scalloped out at the bottom, trimmed with beck vel- Valenciennes , turned back. Fine linen is used for the = Tops and buttons, and provided with a real velvet 

vet, and embroidered with green floss silk, quilling of green points; edge with thtee rows of lace. In front is a bow of 

satel. ~ = ee a — fringe aa two pockets muslin edged with lace. Nos. 11 & 16.—Cuitp’s Apron 1n Mutt Mustin.—This 
und with velvet and satin, also narrow silk band fastened ‘ ° is trimm i ting braid. 

at the back with a button. No. 8.—How 2 HOLD Arrox.—This apron is made and oy poche me pte Tape thas. pay Spregpeniny torr The 

trimmed with pmbroidery according to illustration. Arrange bretelles join on to the apron. The under edge is trimmed 

Nos. 3 & 24.—Borpers for outer clothing worked in satiti the folds for the waist and secure them in the band; this is ‘ith folds and an edgin Tot undulating braid. 

stitch. These borders would look very pretty on browz fastened to thle body. Strips of plissé trimmed with edging with <0ids an) g 

cloth and in gold coloured silk. surround the fpron. No. 12.—TRrmmina FoR Drusszs.—This trimming is cut 
Nos. 4, 7, 8, 10, 14, & 17.—Empnorbersp Kironrtrs, &c.— Nos. 9 & 18—Warzrrroor Ctoax. (Full size pattern on on the cross and pleated with a band stitched in the centre. 

For handkerchiefs and various other articles we offer out the other side 


is plaid cloak of waterproof material is No. 18.—Viaxrerre mx EMBROIDERY. 
n of a paletot, and is provided with a pelerine. eer 


ng is of folds of the same material as the cloak, No. 19.—Cauy’s Knirrep Jackat.Procure the pattern, 






teaders the alphabet in embroidery, and various efblems cut in 
wach as crowns, etc. For this work, where fine linen or mus- u 
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cutting it to the size desired out of strong muslin. The 
principal part of the work is knitting backwards and fors 
wards. The trimming is of knitted lace. Begin this lace 
by setting on & stitches and proceed with the 2nd row. 1 
raised, 2st to right, lraised, 2right, 2st together, 2right. 4th 
row. Raised, 1 right, wind 1 round raised, wind 1 round, 3 
right. 6th row. Raised, 1 right, wind 1 round the needle, 
raised, 1 wound, raised, 2 wound twice, raised. The second 
winding thread is knitted off in the nextrow. 8th row. lright, 
1 wound, 1 raised, 1 wound, 5 right. 10th row. 1 raised, 1 
right, 1 wound, 1 raised, twice wound, 4 right. 12th row. 
Raised, 1 right, wound, raised, wound, 8 right. 14th row. 
Raised, 1 right, wound, raised, wound, raised, wound twice, 
raised, raised, wound twice, raised, 1 right. 16th row. Raised, 
raised, wound, raised, wound, raised, 7 right. 18th row. 
Raised, taken off, wound, taken off, 3 right, knitted together, 
wound twice, taken off,3 right. 20th row. Raised, taken off, 
wound, taken off, 5 right. 22nd row. Raised, taken off, wound, 
taken off, wound, 3 st knitted together, wound twice, taken 
off, l right. 24th row. Taken off, taken off, wound, taken 
off, wound, taken off, 3 right. 26th row. ‘aken off, taken 
off, wound, taken off, 2 right. 28th row. Taken off, taken 
off, wound, taken off, wound, taken off, 1 right, * 
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No. 20.—Pant oF A Rounp Custtox.— 


No. 21.—Curtp’s Knrrrep Parricoat.—White lambswool 
should be used for this garment. The design, the rows of 
which must always be knitted twice, — 22 stitches set 
ou at the beginning, then follow 3 to the left on the rows 
knitted round. 1st row. 10r (right), 11 (left), lr, 101 
2nd row. 9r,11,1r,11,17r,91. 3rd row. 8r, 11, 2r, 21, 
1r,81l. 4th row. 7r, 11, 8r,31,1r, 71. 5th row. 6r,11, 
4r,1r,61. 6th row. 5r, 11, 5r,511r,51. 7th row. 4r, 
116r,61,1r,41. 8throw. 8r,117r,71L1r,31. 9th 
row. 2r,31,8r,81,1r,21. 10throw. lr, 11, 9r, 91, 1r, 
11. lith row. 11,10r, 101,1r, 9r,91,1r,11. 12th row, 
1110r,101,1r. Then carry on the design by a repetition 
of the triangles as follows: 1st row. 1 r,101,10r,11, 2nd 
row. 11,17r,91,9r,11,1r. Knit to the left the body and 
shoulder straps; these are edged by rows of red wool worked 
in crochet. e lower rim of the petticoat is trimmed in 
like fashion. 


No. 22.—Cuiipren’s Trovsers.—Now that the fina, 
warm weather allows of the enjoyieans of sitting in bowera 
and inhaling the fragrance of the opening blossoms, we 
hardly any more agreeable employment while so situs 
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@Black O Violet ®ist Brown S2nd Brown  — Yellow Filosel Silk 
GistGreen ™ 2nd Green. 
No. 20. 


ated than useful and at the satie time elegant needlework. 
With this view we trust our readers will appreciate our en- 
deavours in that direction, nor consider that because the 
knitted, knotted, or crochetted articles of wearing apparel 
which we describe are suited for different weather that the 
manufacture of them is out of season. Thus the fanciful 
knitted trousers for children may only be available for an 
exceptional day just at present, though so valuable in 
chilly late autumn. For these we recommend strong 
unbleached cotton. Steel knitting needles are used for this 
work. For each half of the trousers set on 100 stitches 
and knit 200 rows or 100 ribs (a rib means once forward and 
backward. Then knit for the under part of the trousers 30 
st together, and take off 20 st in forty rows. The edge con- 
sists of 5 rows, for which one must knit alternately 2 right 
and 2 left or 2 forward and 2 backward. For the body 25 
st, 40 ribs, then 60 st for the armholes. Add to this 85 st, 
10 ribs, and when half of the body is worked add 10 more ribs, 
The illustration affords all further necessary particulars, 


No. 23.—CHEMIsETT”.—This can be worn with a square 
or heart-shaped body. The front is of muslin in small 
tucks trimmed with guipure lace, See illustration, 
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Under Sleeve. 
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ER” DIAGRAM SHEET FOR AUGUST, 1871. 
Size Pattern of a Waterproof Cloak, — 
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Front of Cloak. 
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